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JOHN B. FLANNAGAN was born in Woburn, Massa- 
chusetts, on April 7, 1897. On January 6, 1942, in 
his New York studio, Flannagan took his own life. 
For years he had suffered the anguish of a tumor 
pressing against his brain, and surgery failed to 
relieve it. Through those years he was able to pro- 
duce some of the most beautiful and complete 
sculpture ever made. 

In the years 1932-1933 Flannagan worked on a 
Guggenheim Fellowship. Two of the sculptures 
created at that time are reproduced with his state- 
ment and a third appears on the front cover. The 
rest of the illustrations represent later products and 
include his last piece, Beginning, which he had com- 
pleted for the bronze foundry in December, 1941. 
Flannagan’s work has been given the recognition 
of purchase for a number of public collections: the 
Metropolitan Museum, the Whitney Museum, the 
Addison Gallery, Andover, the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, the Fogg Art Museum, the Cincinnati Art 
Museum, the Honolulu Academy of Arts, and the 
Dublin Museum, Eire. Private collectors, also. have 
had the insight to acquire his work. But still more 
important, especially to Flannagan, no doubt, was 
the honest and unstinted praise of his fellow artists. 


Although LAMAR Dopp protested, as he finished the 
first draft of his article, that he would “much rather 
produce a one-man show,” we submit that the result 
was worth his pain. The facts about Mr. Dodd which 
otherwise would be printed here are included in his 


article. 
e 


The unsigned article about the University of Texas 
Art Department was written collaboratively by sev- 
eral members of the department. Use of the third 
person imposes an anonymity which they do not 
wish broken. A former member of the Magazine 
staff, devoting vacation time to a trip through the 
Southwest and Mexico, asked friends at Austin to 
prepare the factual material we publish beginning 
on page 108. 
° 

EMELINE HILL, who is exceedingly well informed on 
the subject of Etruscan archeology, contributed an 
article on Etruscan dancing figures to the August, 
1940, issue of the Magazine. Dr. Hill did her under- 
graduate and graduate work at Radcliffe College. 
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JOHN B. FLANNAGAN: DRAGON MOTIF. GRANITE, 1932. 26 INCHES IN DIAMETER. IN THE COLLECTION OF THE WEYHE GALLERY 


THE IMAGE IN THE ROCK 


BY JOHN B. FLANNAGAN 


oe THERE IS an occult attraction in the very shape of 
| a rock as sheer abstract form. It fascinates with a queer atavistic 
| nostalgia, as either a remote memory or a stirring impulse from 


| the depth of the unconscious. 
That’s the simple sculptural intention. As design, the eventual 
carving involuntarily evolves from the eternal nature of the stone 
| itself, an abstract linear and cubical fantasy out of the fluctuating 
;sequence of consciousness, expressing a vague general memory of 
‘many creatures, of human and animal life in its various forms. 
It partakes of the deep pantheistic urge of kinship with all living 
‘things and the fundamental unity of all life, a unity so complete 
it can see a figure of dignity even in the form of a goat. In design 
many humbler life forms are often more useful than the narcis- 
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sistic human figure, because we project ourselves into all art works 
using the human figure, identifying ourselves with the beauty, grace, 
or strength of the image as intense wish fulfillment. Any variant, 
even when necessitated by design, shocks as an injury and produces 
some psychological pain. With an animal form, on the contrary, 
any liberty taken with the familiar shape is felt to be amusing— 
strange cruelty. 

To that instrument of the subconscious, the hand of a sculptor, 
there exists an image within every rock. The creative act of realiza- 
tion merely frees it. 

The stone cutter, metal worker, painter—those who think and 
feel by hand—are timeless, haunted by all the old dreams. The 
artist remembers, or else is fated by cosmic destiny to serve as 


THREE CARVINGS BY JOHN B. FLANNAGAN, bove: LITTLE CREATURE. 
STONE, 1939. 15 INCHES HIGH. COLLECTION OF EDGAR KAUFMANN. 
Right: FIGURE OF DIGNITY. BLESSINGTON GRANITE WITH CAST ALUMI- 
NUM HORNS. 54 INCHES HIGH. COLLECTION OF THE METROPOLITA 


MUSEUM OF ART. Below: BRASS TAIL MONKEY, NUMBER 1. IN 
FIELD STONE WITH CAST BRONZE TAIL. ONE FOOT HIGH. MADE IN 
1932 ON HIS GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIP. COLLECTIO 


HIGH. Center: JONAH AND THE WHALE—REBIRTH MOTIF. BRONZE. 33 INCHES HIGH. Right: PELICAN. BRONZE. 18 INCHES HIGH. Below: TRIUMPH 


STONE, 1941. 9 INCHES LONG. THE BUCHHOLZ CALLERY IS PRESENTING A FLANNAGAN EXHIBITION MARCH 17-APRIL 11 


FOUR SCULPTURES BY JOHN B. FLANNAGAN, COLLECTION OF THE BUCHHOLZ GALLERY, NEW YORK. Left: EARLY BIRD. STONE, 1941. 174% INCHES 
OF THE EGG, NUMBER 2. 
| 
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the instrument for realizing in visible form the profound subter- 
ranean urges of the human spirit in the whole dynamic life 
process—birth, growth, decay, death. 

The stone carving of an alligator called Dragon Motif was simply 
chiseled with primary interest in the abstract circular design. Yet 
in so doing there was felt a fascination, something of the wonder 


JOHN B, FLANNAGAN: MONKEY AND YOUNG. GRANITE, 1932. THREE FEET HIGH. COLLECTION ADDISON GALLERY OF AMERICAN ART, ANDOVER 


and terror that must have made the fearsome monster fantasy— 
an old dream. The movement is both peripheral and centrifugal, 
vitalized by that perfect design pattern, the circle, fitting symbol 
of eternity. Restless, it moves ever onward, finally to turn back 
into itself, an endless movement. 

With such abstract purpose, instead of classic poise, there is 


JOHN B. FLANNAGAN, NUDE, STONE. IN THE COLLEC CHAUNCEY STILLMAN 


JOHN B. FLANNAGAN: BEGIN- 
NING. BRONZE, 1941. 1714 _IN- 
CHES HIGH. THE LAST WORK TO 
BE FINISHED BY THE SCULPTOR. 
COLLECTION BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


more of the dynamic tension that is movement. It is even accen- 
tuated by devices that are restless, such as a deliberate lack of 


obvious balance in design and the use of repetition to heighten the 
occult activity with velocity, as in the psyche of our time—speed 
without pauses or accents. 


Even in our time, however, we yet know the great longing and 
hope of the ever recurrent and still surviving dream, the wishful 
rebirth fantasy, Jonah and the Whale—Rebirth Motif. It’s eerie to 
Jearn that the fish is the very ancient symbol of the female principle. 

In the austere elimination of the accidental for ordered simpli- 
fication, there is a quality of the abstract and lifeless, but lifeless 
only in the sense of not being spuriously lifelike. Instead of that 
there is required a purely sculptural attempt by the most simple | 
unambiguous demonstration of tactile relations, the greatest pos- | 
sible preservation of cubic compactness, carved to exclude all 
chance evasive spatial aspects. Instead the purpose is to approxi- 
mate the abstract cubical elemental forms, and to preserve the | 
identity of the original rock so that it hardly seems carved, rather 
to have endured so always—inevitable. 

Thus the artistic representation of the organic and living now 
takes on an abstract lifeless order and becomes, instead of the 
likeness of what is conditioned, the symbol of what is unconditioned 
and invariable, as though seeking the timeless, changeless finality 
of death. Sculpture like this is as inevitable. 

Through all this as part of the profound social purpose of 
art, which is communication, we convey something of the record 
of the human spirit. 


JOHN B. FLANNAGAN: MOTHER AND CHILD. RED SANDSTONE, 1932. 
41 INCHES HIGH. COLLECTION OF THE FOGG ART MUSEUM, HARVARD 
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Ernst Halberstadt: 


WHEN WAR SPILLS the first blood, patriotism comes alive in 
the heart of every man. Love of country becomes personal and cru- 
cial—an allegiance given by all. This heightening of national con- 
sciousness amounts to a vigorous affirmation of our own power, 
singly and together. It expresses a common belief to which all 
loyal men contribute and from which they all draw sustenance. 

The belief is based on knowledge of our people, our work, our 
life, and our motives. Each man to the best of his ability gathers 
the nourishing facts of his own knowledge. He has the feel of his 
neighborhood and his work place. But what is going on across a 
thousand miles of prairie, mountain, or plain is remote at best 
unless he has a graphic way of getting information. The artists of 
America can supply it. On these pages the pictures reproduced 
show the result of their first concerted attempt to do so. 

You will note that old-fashioned Fourth-of-July histrionics are 
absent. The theme is action today. See, for example, Morning Flight 
Wing by Charles E. Marks, Atlantic Convoy by Arthur Getz, De- 
cember Precaution by Eugene Morley, or on the industrial front, 
Elizabeth Olds’ Aluminum, Charles Quest’s Oil for the Fighting 
Forces, and David Stone Martin’s Hydro-Electric Turbine Assembly. 
Josef Presser’s determined laborer who says with all necessary 
vigor, Victory Shall Be Ours, strikes the single oratorical note—but 
not one to reject, since it is essentially a call to action. 
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PHOTOS COURTESY OEM 


The Answer to Aggressors. Water color purchased by the OEM from the national competition conducted by the Section of Fine 
Arts. These pictures of national defense and war activities started on tour with the recent showing at the National Gallery of Art, Washington 


A CALL TO ACTION 


These reports to the nation have the validity of first-hand inti- 
mate knowledge; they are presented with expressive skill. This 
work probes much deeper than the passionless summaries of statis- 
ticlans or the measured estimates of bureaucrats. It contains more 
because of the artists’ ability to visualize order in seeming chaos 
and their sense of life and of the particulars which imbue their work 
with human meaning. Until the ramifications of our war effort take 
on human meaning, they will not seem immediate or urgent to the 
necessary degree. No one group of Americans is so well qualified to 
interpret the new national direction—the hard drive for victory—as 
the artists. Their patriotism springs from the surest, most per- 
ceptive knowledge; their professional discipline equips them to 
convey it with the greatest directness. 

Convinced that the capacity of the artists could be used for the 
common good, the Office for Emergency Management moved fast 
as soon as war began. Action was of two kinds: the launching of 
a national open competition to record unrestricted defense and war 
activities, and the appointment of eight well qualified artists to 
make a visual report, with Army and Navy permission, on war work 
in the restricted category. 

Three days after Pearl Harbor the competition plans were com- 
pleted; by December 15 the announcements were in the mail. By 
January 15, 1,189 artists had sent in 2,582 water colors, drawings, 
and prints. The jury sat during the next week, selecting 109 for 
purchase by the OEM, and recommending many more works for ex- 
hibition, on the basis of quality. Members of this hard working jury 
were: Olin Dows, Consultant, Office of Civilian Defense; Charles 


ABOVE: Eugene Morley: December Precaution. riGHT: Charles Quest: 
Oil for the Fighting Forces. Morley’s gouache and Quest’s water color 
show with what variety of approach and method American artists re- 
sponded to the challenge of the Office for Emergency Management 


ABOVE: Seymour Fogel: Open Pit Copper Mine, Morenci, Arizona, 
Wash and drybrush drawing. R1GHT: David Stone Martin: Hydro-Elec- 
tric Turbine Assembly. Gouache. nELow: Edward A. Wilson: The Pro- 
pellor. Lithograph. Besides the huge scale and momentous importance 
of the industrial side of our war effort artists see its beautiful forms 


Dean Fausett: Preparation 
for War. The stacatto han- 
dling of this water color 
conveys the power of ships 
of the line but reveals no 
details of military value 


Charles E. Marks: Morning 
Flight Wing. A gouache 


Henry Billings: The U.S.S. 
North Carolina, Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, May, 1941 


Arthur Getz: Atlantic Con- 
voy. A dry brush drawing 


George Harding: Fitting 
Propellors to the Shafts. 
Pencil drawing. Harding’s 
experience as official artist 
with the A.E.F. in the last 
war now stands him in good 
stead; he is one of the 
eight artists appointed by 
the Office for Emergency 
Management, Washington 
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Two water colors by appointed artists. ABOVE: Mitchell Jamieson: Naval Recruiting Station No. 1. BELOW: Carlos Lopez: The Trunk 
Line. Some appointed artists also entered competition. All the pictures reproduced were shown at the National Gallery of Art 


to 
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Coiner, Consultant in Design, OEM; Holger Cahill, Director, WPA 
Art Program; Edward B. Rowan, Assistant Chief, Section of Fine 
Arts; and Forbes Watson, Special Assistant, Section of Fine Arts. 
The Section of Fine Arts, whose efficient staff and facilities were put 
at the disposal of OEM, had never run a competition so speedily. 
Other agencies could learn about conversion to war duty from 
the Section’s response. 

A traveling exhibition of the purchased pictures began its tour at 
the National Gallery of Art, Washington, on February 7 and will 
visit museums in the larger cities from coast to coast. Three smaller 
shows composed of works picked by the jury but not purchased have 
been assembled for circulation to smaller centers. To fill the large 
ground floor room of the Gallery, thirteen pictures by five of the 
eight appointed artists were added to this first exhibition. These 
will not go on the road, unless they go in a later show of work by 
all eight. The Magazine will report on that part of the project as 
facts become available. At this writing we only know that some of 
the work is very fine, that much of it cannot be shown to the public 
till after the war, and that these eight artists were appointed: 
Howard Cook, David Fredenthal, George Harding, Mitchell Jamie- 
son, Richard Jansen, Carlos Lopez, Reginald Marsh, and Ogden 
Pleissner. 


In the course of time the originals will tell their story direct to 
several hundred thousand citizens. Reproduced in newspapers and 
magazines they will reach between twenty and thirty millions. The 
moment the competition was under way and the appointed artists 
had gone off quietly to shipyards, arsenals, recruiting stations, and 


so on, OEM officials were planning ways to assure this enormous 
circulation. All established channels are being used: rotogravure 
sections, picture magazines, syndicated Sunday magazines, the 
organs of labor and industry, professional journals. 

Almost none of these artists have ever worked for so vast a pub- 
lic. Ten years ago they were not equipped emotionally or technically 
to do so. Preoccupation with studio experiments and a waning aura 
of bohemianism combined to separate them from the world at large. 
But the past eight years, with the government art programs opening 
the way to more responsible participation in the nation’s life, have 
prepared them. Today they meet the challenge of ruthless war both 
able and eager to serve their country well.—r.a.w., JR. 


Two artists who have shown their regard for the worker display their 
respect for the power of production lines. ABOVE: Josef Presser: Victory 
Shall be Ours. Crayon and gouache. BELOw: Elizabeth Olds: Aluminum. 
Both pictures were purchased from the OEM’s national competition. 
All will next be shown at the Art Institute of Chicago, April 3-May I 
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LAMAR DODD: TREES ON THE CAMPUS. TEMPERA, 1939. 26 X 20 INCHES 


THE TRUTH IN THINGS 


BY LAMAR DODD 


A LONE OAK beside a Georgia barn silhouetted against the 
afternoon sky offered me the subject for my first serious painting— 
a tree whose limbs and leaves did not interfere with the unity of 
the vital impression—a mental image from childhood that took 
form on paper during student days at the Art Students’ League of 
New York twelve years later. 

When asked to write this article, I paused “to view the landscape 
o'er” as the journey proceeds. Looking backward, I am amazed at 
the apparent smoothness of obstacles which seemed insurmount- 
able at the time they were encountered; looking ahead, I sight 
clearer peaks than have been seen before, with the realization that 
new problems will present themselves in the course of time. 

The beginning was in 1909 at Fairburn, a typical small Georgia 
town, nineteen miles from Atlanta, but art played no important 
part until the journey transferred us to LaGrange. There, in 1915, 
was the big white house where Mother exercised her arts of 
simplicity, dignity, and love of the beautiful to create a wholesome 
atmosphere for her family; where Father’s steady hands wrought 
with expert craftsmanship work from fine woods, and at the same 
time carved eternal principles of right and wrong into the texture 
of his children’s lives. 

As a child, I enjoyed color. All children do. But my first real 
introduction to the world of art came in the sixth grade of a public 
school when I was twelve. I encountered my first competition and 
though I did not win, this loss proved a gain. A girl won the prize 
(a water color the size of a post card) but the teacher decided 
that my efforts should also be rewarded; so I, too, received a small 
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water color of five sailboats. Diligently I copied these vessels agai 
and again; for five years I continued to copy—not the work o 
masters, but that of mediocre painters. There is no doubt tha’ 
this developed a certain facility of craftsmanship but it was slavis] 
imitation. Greater than this gain in technical ability was the realize 
tion of what is right and wrong in the approach to art. 

I know now that it is important to clarify one’s feelings, an 
even then I began to realize that expression should not be mer 
imitation of form. This discovery was not a happy experienc 
though it brought about a firmer determination to live and explore 
I vaguely understood then, as I firmly believe now, that rules lai 
down by others may be successfully broken by individuals. It wa 
a hard road, but the obstructions were overcome by the fearlessnes 
and enthusiasm of youth. 

During my high school course I attended art classes at 
woman’s college. To an extent this art instruction was only a mean 
to an end—that end being the furnishing of a house with enoug! 
copied pictures; however, had it not been for the inspiration o 
the teacher I probably would not have chosen art as a career 
Some of the old masters were mentioned—Raphael, Rembrandt 
and Andrea del Sarto—but they were only names—names tha 
proved an awakening though they afforded little assistance ip 
clearing up a confused desire to know more. 

My desire was to be a commercial artist, as this, to my knowledge 
was the only way open for me to earn a livelihood. Thus, in 1928 
went to New York to study toward this end, but before the firs 
year of study was over some of my work had been accepted fo 
a national exhibition. This first success presented the real challeng: 
which I would meet with every effort. Five years were spent ii 
New York with Boardman Robinson, Richard Lahey, Jean Charlot 


COURTESY FERARGIL GALLERIES 


TEMPERA), 1940. 30 X 20 INCHES. Below: FROM OUR CAMPUS. OIL, 40. 28 X 20 


LAMAR DODD: SHENANDOAH VALLEY. OIL, 1940. 36 X 24 INCHES 


George Luks, and John Steuart Curry. These men through. their 
principles and practices of art brought me close to an understand- 
ing of Rembrandt and Raphael. as well as Cézanne, Giorgione, 
Rubens, El Greco, Holbein, and many other great artists. 

I spent one summer during this period in the South collecting 
material. The bank where my savings were deposited closed. This 
money had been put aside for further study, but misfortune did 
not stop me from returning to New York and carrying with me 
not only the drawings made during those months, but a wife— 
a childhood sweetheart, Mary Lehmann. Her interest in my work 
has proved an inspiration to me ever since and especially during 
the depressing days of the early thirties. These years were difficult, 
but the family’s interest in our welfare, and financial aid, especially 
from my brothers, gave us encouragement. 

Returning to the South in 1934 gave me the opportunity to paint 
landscapes I knew best. Though I missed the museums and gal- 
leries, it was a relief to get away from the prevalent influence of 
one-man shows. 

Birmingham did not offer the red hills of Georgia, the glaciers 
of the Rockies, or the plains of the Southwest, but it did offer 
industry with the magnificent forms of grey slag dumps massed 
against the boldness of steel mills, and a certain wholesome form 
of life. Away from the harshness of steel are rolling hills and 
interlocking streams which have been altered little by man, but 
which require reorganization before they take form on canvas. 

Though I was aware ofa growing interest in textures and 
atmosphere, these did not seem particularly vital to me then; I 
wanted to create the feeling of solid forms, to capture the mood 
of a place, not merely to record local scenery. The fact that most 
of this work was produced under artificial light may account for 
some of the harshness of color. My painting had changed from 
the type that was produced while I was an art student in New 
York—a change which was only a.step in development. While 
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in Birmingham one of my Alabama canvases won a national award! 


(Railroad Cut, Norman Waite Harris Silver Medal and prize. 


of $500.). Each problem had always presented a different ap- 
proach to me, and I was determined that the award would not! 
influence me to repeat myself. Some of the paintings which fol- 
lowed may not have been of the calibre of this canvas, but they: 
were honest statements. For the first time in my life I began to feel! 
that I could more nearly approach statements on canvas which I 
had been desperately trying to obtain. 

I am glad now that I did not accept a teaching position which 
was offered to me years before while in New York. This experience 
in Birmingham had given me a wonderful opportunity to find 
out things for myself, not only about painting but also about people, 
since my livelihood came from working in an art supply store. 

Georgia, a state rich in tradition, one that has produced many 
fine things in the arts (especially in literature), offered me the 
opportunity to return. This appealed to me, for it brought me in 
closer contact with the landscape and life I knew best. To be 
specific, I was to serve as artist-in-residence at the University of 
Georgia, the oldest chartered state university, and later to head 
its department of art. 

This period presented many new problems involving the reor- 
ganization of the department. Again, individuals played an im- 
portant part, not only in the development of this department but 
in my own personal work. Hugh Hodgson, Director of the Division 
of Fine Arts, stood behind this reorganization. Many times during 
the past four and a half years President Harmon W. Caldwell has 
expressed his interest and urged me to continue my own creative 
work. The administration, faculty, and townspeople, as well as 
friends throughout the South offered support and inspiration. 

I assigned myself the job of composing material that had been 
collected before leaving Alabama, but sun light and an opportunity 
to work in the open country soon changed my plans. 

Students taught me a great deal. A teacher will often be far 
more daring with a student’s painting than with his own work. Stu- 
dents provoke thought and certainly aid in clarifying one’s own ideas. 


: No rules were given. It was amazing to see the results—the 
Above left: LAMAR DODD: MY CADDY. MIXED TECHNIQUE, 1940. 24 X 34 


INCHES. Above right: CORA. MIXED TECHNIQUE, 1940. 24 X 36 INCHES. 
Below: TICKET OFFICE. OIL, 1940. 30 X 18 I 5S. IN THE COLLECTION 
OF THE TELFAIR ACADEMY, SAVANN 


enthusiasm and interest with which the students worked. Soon I 
felt privileged to work before them in my own studio and strange 
as it may seem, they did not bother me. We were thinking together 


and living the same life. However, many times during my ex- 


LAMAR DODD: SAND, SEA, AND SKY. OIL, 1938. 30X20 INCHES. 
COLLECTION OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK CITY 


perience here I have relived the past with a hope that my past 
might aid the struggling youths with whom I come in contact. 

The individual statement became the important thing, regard- 
less of whether it might be an abstraction or a literal figure com- 
position. We tried to find a reason for all statements. In addition 
to individualism, sound craftsmanship played its role with good 
drawing and composition as the keynotes. But the whole was made 
a part of life while relationship to experiences and the thought 
of beauty in the commonplace aided us. We strove to produce 
not just a sensational regional scene, but to revive an interest in 
the truth in things. 

It is not copying the model that should be uppermost in the 
mind of the artist, but pointing out fine characteristics which in- 
spire him and give him a yearning to express his feelings. Only 
when sensitive to this power can he express true beauty. Although 
my painting may be considered literal I do not copy the model. 
It would be impossible for me if I tried. My work combines what 
I feel, know, and see. To me the bony structure, the solid mass of 
the head, the texture and design of hair growing from a scalp are 
more vital than mere effects of surface accidentals caused by light 
and shade. It is a challenge to express the thrust of the neck moving 
into the head at one angle and the body at another, resulting in 
opposing forces which give added structural strength and a unity 
of balance. 

Landscapes and figure compositions present the same problem, 
though they may be considered more involved by some people. 
Again, a reorganization of man’s elements must be made to fit into 
one’s own statement. Before the eye, beyond rolling fields of tex- 
tured growth ablaze in color, one may see hills which appear to be 
mere sheets of blue ascending into moving clouds; but beneath 
these veils of color we know that solid masses exist, and beyond 
those hills, valleys and more hills are found. And it is what we 
know and feel, as well as what wé see, that we interpret. 
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Many qualities go into the making of a good painting; thus, the 
artist must make his choice and accept the compromise. 

For the past few years I have been using a mixed technique— 
tempera and oil—on mounted canvas and gesso panels. This 
medium offers more possibilities in rendering textures and obtain- 
ing richer color quality, not only in landscape painting but in still 
life and figure as well. One of the first subjects I tried in this 
medium was a gnarled oak, covered with moss and surrounded by 
rhythmic grasses on the coast of South Carolina, a region that 
has offered me much material as subject matter. This time it was 
not so simple as the childhood impression of the white oak. Crafts- 
manship played a role and the elements of design, drawing, and 
color produced a more mature statement. 

It is difficult to explain why one does certain things. A subject is 
decided upon, the composition is planned, one paints, putting down 
color and line unconsciously. I say “unconsciously”—it is not 
exactly that. The artist has thought the problem through but the 
finished work should not reveal this labor. Trying to read theories 
and rules into one’s work, or the work of others, removes from the 
painting that spirit which inspired its creation. 

The methods that I use are only means to an end. After numer- 
ous drawings are made, the composition planned, and the problem 
as a whole studied, I begin my canvas and work as fast as pos- 
sible—covering the canvas immediately without attempting to 
finish any one part. I keep it all going together as one whole. 

Again, I recall the old white oak beside the Georgia barn— 
now the “picture” has changed—I see a massive pine embedded 
in red clay and dead needles, whose rich green masses are a moye- 
ment against the grey sky. 

I remember that I am an individual, different from every other, 
seeking to express my ideas in my own humble way. It seems 
to me that in many ways we rely on the past at times, repeating 
our story in the “clothes” of the old masters. Naturally, they 
should be a source of information—they have solved problems that 
confront us, but we are living today and it is our hope that we will 
leave an art worthy of this generation. 
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LAMAR DODD: STILL 


WITH SELF-PORT 


MIXED TECHNIQUE, 1939. 30 X 40 INCHES 


ABOVE: Ward Lockwood, head of the Texas Art Department, teaches the mural course for 
advanced students. LEFT: Students in the beginning sculpture course are making moulds 
and casting their modeled heads in plaster. BELOW: In the materials and techniques 
course students explore the possibilities of many mediums available to the artist 


ABOVE LEFT: Joe Schwarting, captain of the 1942 Texas Longhorn football team, applies his diversified talents in the advanced sculpture classes 
where students model in life scale or carve Texas granite. BELOW: Freshman students get the necessary foundation by hard work in life classes 


THE TEXAS 
ART DEPARTMENT 


THE COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS of the University of Texas, 
made up of the departments of art, drama, and music, was 
inaugurated in 1928. Dr. E. W. Doty, young organist and composer, 
was appointed Dean of the College and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Music. Chairmen of the Department of Art and Drama 
were then appointed. The Department of Art will graduate its 
first students this year. Its growth has been rapid. To a greater 
extent than usual in large state universities it is a proving ground 
for the employment of painters and sculptors as teachers and for 
the application of studio methods to art instruction. 

Once a nation in her own right, Texas today is a vast modern 
empire. A complex industrial and agricultural civilization is re- 
placing the frontier of longhorn and barbed wire fence. Texas, at 
the gateway to Latin America, is an outpost of English-speaking 
culture. Her history is mingled with that of the Spanish conquests 
and the traditions of ranch and plantation meet within her borders. 
Texans are proud of their rich and colorful heritage, of their pic- 
turesque traditions. It is only natural, therefore, that writers and 
artists of the region should exploit the native subject and lore 
about them. To recreate this environment in various art forms 
and to train native talent for this task have become the principal 
aims of the College of Fine Arts. 

The University is at Austin, the state capital, in the center of 
Texas. Much has been said about the oil wealth of the University, 
but few realize that income from that source has kept scant pace 
with the phenomenal growth of the institution. Ten years ago 
this was a school of some five thousand students, holding many 
classes in World War barracks. Today, it is a university of eleven 
thousand students, the finest in the South. The campus is spacious 
and the tremendous building program completed in the past twelve 
years makes it impressive. 

The selection of Ward Lockwood as chairman was an important 
first step in establishing the department. Mr. Lockwood came 
directly from his studio in Taos where he had established a 
national reputation for his paintings and murals. The choice of a 
professional painter to fill this administrative position has influ- 
enced the selection of newer members of the staff and colored the 
whole later direction of the department’s growth. In every instance 
possible, Mr. Lockwood has selected practicing artists for the 
faculty. With Mr. Lockwood came Loren Mozley, another painter, 
previously at the University of New Mexico, who also had much 
to do with shaping the policy and organization of the department. 

The department started from scratch so there was a unique 
opportunity to build from the ground up. Funds were made ayvail- 
able and studios established in the old library building with its 
marble stairs worn hollow by a generation of students. 

One hundred and nine students enrolled in the beginning courses. 
One year’s work has been added each year since 1938, with equip- 
ment and faculty to take care of the new classes. In 1939 the 
enrollment had reached three hundred. Today the total number of 
class registrations is 574. There are now fourteen members of 
the faculty. 

There is a good library and additions are being made to it con- 
stantly. It includes a large collection of fine color reproductions 
which is much used. Its collection of slides, outstanding in its 
coverage of the art of South and Central America, is substantially 
increased each year. An exhibition gallery, very well attended, 
brings significant art exhibitions throughout the year. 

This rapid development indicates an active cultural interest 
which naturally follows the period of oil booms, the thriving cattle 
business, and the industrial and commercial expansion of the 
state. Homer Price Rainey, President of the University, studying 
the cultural background of the state, has said: “The fine arts can do 


ABOVE: Landscape classes meet outdoors the year round at Texas Uni- 
versity. Here students gather material in sketch form. BELOW: Students 
make architectural model to study problem of sculptural decoration 
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for these resources what our research scientists are doing for our 
natural resources.” 

The artist at Texas is not simply “in residence”, 
outside the department. He is an active and responsible agent in 


functioning 


the educational program, participating in the formation of policy, 
sharing the teaching load, lending impetus to the students’ en- 
deavors, and creating the compatible atmosphere of teacher and 
apprentice in every class-studio. For this reason, each of these 
artists is allowed the greatest possible latitude in his manner of 
teaching and in the program of work he follows with each pupil. 

Instructors are allowed time to pursue their own creative work 
and research because the department recognizes that their fund of 
knowledge must be constantly revitalized to assure dynamic teach- 
ing. One result of this policy is shown by the fact that three murals 
commissioned by the Section of Fine Arts are at present being 
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Arne W. Randall: Horse. Tennessee Marble. Even the teachers of art 
history at Texas University must be able to produce creditable work 
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executed by Loren Mozley, Julius Woeltz, and Ward Lockwood. 
Since last summer important awards have been made to other staff 
members: William McVey’s Siesta received First Pomona Purchase 
Prize in the Los Angeles County Fair; Charles Umlauf’s sculpture, 
War Mother and Child, was purchased during National Art Week 
by Thomas J. Watson, President of International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation; Everett Spruce is represented by ten oils in 
the Museum of Modern Art’s exhibition, Americans 1942: Eighteen 
Artists from Nine States; Eugene Trentham was included in the 
1941 Carnegie show, New Directions in American Art, and he was 
awarded first prize in the Texas General Exhibition for 1941, and 
recently won the Henry J. Scheidt Memorial Prize in the current 
annual exhibition at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

To further guard against the danger of instruction becoming 
sterile and repetitive, the department each year invites an out- 
standing artist to act as guest instructor. Mr. B. J. O. Nordfeldt 
is serving in this capacity during the school year 1941-42. 


ANYONE MEETING THE entrance requirements of the University 
may take beginning courses in art. Since the department is 
not primarily dependent upon tuition fees, it is under no com- 
punction to encourage any of these students for the sake of main- 
taining enrollment. The instructor feels free to discourage the lazy 
or inept student, and he does not need to promote the popularity 
of his classes to insure his position. 

The student who majors in art will take approximately half of 
his work in this department and half in other colleges of the Uni- 
versity, choosing from a variety of academic subjects. Thus, the 
young student may combine a good art training with general 
college training at an age when it is most easily acquired. 

There are three major plans of study in the department, Applied 
Art, Art History, and Art Education. At the end of his sophomore 
year, the student elects as a major one of these more specialized 
plans. 

All first year students take life drawing and design as prerequi- 
sites to advanced work. In the second year, these students may 
take painting or sculpture and pictorial composition. In these first 
two years of study, the aim has been simply to give the student 
a sound comprehensive beginning in the basic problems of the 
artist. During the last two years, the student is allowed many hours 
of laboratory work, choosing from a variety of subjects. In graphic 
arts, he makes etchings, lithographs, and woodcuts. A junior life 
class gives him additional training in oil painting and portrait 
work. The advanced landscape painting classes work outdoors all 
winter in Austin. 


Charles Umlauf. War Mother. Cast stone. Umlauf is a Chicago sculp- 
tor who joined the Texas University’s art department faculty last year 


Sculpture students in their junior and senior years model figures 
in full size, carve in native Texas limestone, or work out problems 
in architectural sculpture. 

A course in materials and techniques under Loren Mozley fills 
an important need in art instruction—one long neglected by many 
schools. Here instruction is offered in the study of materials and 
traditional techniques. Grounds are prepared, colors are ground, the 
nature of pigments is studied, and students make their own frames. 

So far, no extensive work has been given in crafts, commercial 
art, or industrial design. Such courses will be added later, but in 
order to maintain a high creative standard of quality in such 
work, sufficient ground-work in painting, sculpture, drawing, and 
design will be prerequisite. 

One of the most important functions of the department is the 
training of teachers for the public schools of the state. The division 
of Art Education is directed by Mr. Arne W. Randall, a graduate 
of Columbia University and a sculptor and painter. Students 
majoring in this field must also qualify as creative artists and 
acquire sound technical knowledge of the fine arts, as well as in 
the history and criticism of art. It is consistent with the whole 
nature of the department to feel that young artists, thoroughly 
trained in painting or sculpture, will be the best possible instruc- 
tors in the public schools and that their own creative work will 
enrich the localities in which they teach. 

Beginning in the sophomore year the art education major is 
required to take a general education course. In the junior year 
a course in art education familiarizes the students with the various 
problems they will meet and material they will use in their 
teaching in elementary and secondary schools. In the senior year 
these majors broaden their views of education through visits to 
various schools and art departments in Austin and some of the 
neighboring towns and cities. During the last semester of the senior 
year the students participate in actual teaching experience of sixty 
hours or more, plus actual teaching experience of a week or more 
in some school art department elsewhere in the state. 

In order to be familiar with the problems of the state, Mr. 


Randall is assisting the State Department of Public Instruction 
in the unification of the art curricula for the public schools through 
the reorganization and unification of art instruction in the public 
schools. An effort is also being made to assist any school with its 
art teaching problems by actual consultation. 

The third broad division of the study in the Department of Art 
is that of History and Criticism of Art. Instruction in this field is 
particularly important because the beginning courses are open 
to any student in the University. For many of them the course 
gives the first opportunity to study great works of art. 

The teaching of the History and Criticism of Art is serving two 
basic needs: first, instruction for those students outside the College 
of Fine Arts; second, instruction in art history to students pri- 
marily interested in becoming creative artists or teachers of art. 
The Introduction of Art course is divided into two semesters. In 
the first, the problem of understanding art is approached from a 
critical and formal point of view; in the second, a survey is 
given covering the historical aspect of art. After completing this 


course, students may take a variety of courses dealing with various 
historical epochs. The plan is to extend the formal and esthetic 
studies into advanced courses in criticism, affording the creative 
student an opportunity to relate the traditions of the past with 


his own activity in the studio. 

When graduate work is offered by the department, one of the 
principal fields of research will be Latin American art. The Uni- 
versity of Texas affords an excellent place for the establishment 
of a thorough program in this field because of its geographic loca- 
tion, its nationally known Latin American collection in the Library, 
and because of the existence here of an Institute of Latin Amer- 
ican Studies which is interested in the development of research 
in the arts. In connection with the Institute, the school is now 
gathering a comprehensive collection of written and visual mate- 
rial. Gibson Danes, head of the History of Art division, materially 
added to this collection last summer by travel through Mexico 
with a professional photographer, gathering over a thousand pho- 
tographs and color slides. A course of study is offered on Latin- 


ABOVE: Ward Lockwood: Chalk Cliffs in Colorado. Gouache. Lert: Loren 
Mozley: Skull and Powderhorn. BeLow: Julius Woeltz: Slum Clearance. 


Tempera. All three teach in the University of Texas 
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American Art, and the ground work is being laid for the devyel- 
opment of graduate research in this field. Proximity to Mexico 
facilitates contact with artists and scholars in that country. Al- 
ready Sr. Adolfo Best Maugard and Sr. Justino Fernandez have 
been brought to the campus as guest instructors and lecturers. 

Members of the present faculty of the Department of Art are: 
Gibson Danes, Constance Forsyth, Boyer Gonzales, Jr., Ward Lock- 
wood, William McVey, Kyle R. Morris, Loren Mozley, Arne Ran- 
dall, Everett Spruce, Edgar Dorsey Taylor, Eugene Trentham, 
Charles Umlauf, Julius Woeltz, and the guest professor this year, 
B. J. O. Nordfeldt. All are productive artists. They constitute the 
nucleus of an art movement in themselves. They have different 
points of view as well as individual styles and techniques because 
of their variety of backgrounds. 

President Rainey declares that although the first cycle of the 
College of Fine Arts carries into the distracting war year of 1942, 
the University will continue to foster its art program and adds: 
“The United States must carry the cultural torch of the future. 
We used to look to Europe for such leadership, but now the culture 
of its great nations has been destroyed by dictators. After this war 
the rest of the world will look to the United States for cultural 
guidance. It is up to us to provide it.” 
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Above: TERRACOTTA HEAD, LATE SIXTH CENTURY B.C. ROME, PALAZZO 
DEICONSERVATORI. Below: MALE TERRACOTTA HEAD. THIRD CENTURY B.C. 
CHIUSI, MUSEO CIVICO. REPRODUCTIONS FROM “ETRUSCAN SCULPTURE” 


ETRUSCAN SCULPTURE 


LIKE ALL PUBLICATIONS of the Phaidon Press, 
this folio of Etruscan sculpture * gets off to a head-start by 
managing to be both beautiful and inexpensive. The vivid and 
unconventional presentation of the material makes the volume 
a tour-de-force of showmanship. The art of Etruria is shown 
here as if on a stage, with all the benefits of stage lighting, 
and it must be admitted, glamorous publicity. 

The plates are introduced by a delightful survey of the 
history of Etruscan studies, and an outline of the history 
of Etruscan art, as well as some speculations on the Etruscan 
mentality and philosophy, which are intended to explain that 
art. But the photographs really allow the art to speak for 
itself. Their excellence makes this probably the finest single 
volume of Etruscan sculpture so far published. The new photo- 
eraphs, taken especially for this book, are technically superb. 
Quite literally, the objects can be said to appear in a new 
light. 

In particular, the bronzes look magnificent. (For example, 
plates 56, 73, 84, 91, 112,—where even the marks of the 
finishing tools show up on the surface,—and 118, 126, and 
129.) Bronzework was the speciality of the Etruscans, and 
these examples, (dating from about 700 B.C. to the Empire), 
make clear why their reputation stood so high, even at Athens 
in Pericles’ day. 

Terra cottas, statutes of clay, were also raised to the rank 
of distinguished sculpture in Etruria, and the archaic ex- 
amples, in particular, turn out to be highly photogenic. (For 
instance, plates 12, 13, 22, 25, 34, and 41). And stage- 
lighting and clever angle shots are able to bring out the 
really dramatic and emotional character of some later heads, 
(particularly plates 16 and 17), while at the same time, they 
soft-pedal the fact that the modelling of these heads was 
actually rather sloppy. 

Though the Introduction includes a brief history of Etruscan 
art, in the body of the illustrations, history is ignored. The 
photographs have been assembled without reference to the 
period or style of the objects illustrated. Each object is to be 
loved for itself alone. This is fair enough. It is the curse of 
archeology that Homer must be read for the sake of his anti- 
quarian details as well as to know again the effect of Helen 
on two armies. But too light-hearted a disdain for dates is 
particularly unsafe in the case of such an art as Etruria’s, 
which was imitative. 

The imitative quality of Etruscan art is fundamental, and 
is usually self-evident; but the fact must be reiterated here 
because Etruria’s debt to Greece is not always acknowledged 
in this volume. 

The plates in this book, however scrambled historically, 
do present Etruscan sculpture as it really was, a deliberate 
but selective imitation of Oriental, and, later, Greek fashions 
in costume, motifs in design, and styles in art. Though almost 
any single Etruscan object, if found in Greece, could be 
mistaken for Greek (and not a few have been) the whole body 
of Etruscan art could never for a moment be labelled pro- 
vincial Greek, because it was a foreign taste that selected 
what was to be imitated from Greece. 

But look what happens when you not only ignore dates, 
but actually mistake them. Mr. Goldscheider is at pains to 
stress the unlikeness between Etruscan art and Greek, the 
essential differences which have made two arts on one founda- 


* Etruscan Sculpture. Introduction by Ludwig Goldscheider. Phaidon 
Edition. New York, 1941. Oxford University Press. Price, $3.50. 


tion. One of these is the unnaturalistic tendency of art in 
Italy, a tendency which appears first in Villanovan Geometric 
sculpture, (cf. plate 73, and Hanfmann, Altetruskische Plastik, 
fig. 1l and p. 95), and reappears every time a Villanovan 
or an Etruscan wanted to fit a particular figure into a par- 
ticular pattern. (cf. the fifth or fourth century reliefs, plates 
6 and 7). He also publishes a series of bronzes (plates 75-78) 
which are anything but realistic in proportion, fine examples 
of this Italic tendency. But actually, if these were of the 
periods to which they are assigned,—the seventh and sixth 
centuries—there would be nothing very peculiar about their 
proportions. They could be considered part of the archaic 
decorative art of the Mediterranean. 

_ Unnaturalism is just as characteristic of archaic Phoenician 
or Greek art as it is of archaic Etruscan,—Greek Geometric 
art was not so named without reason. And this “Geometric” 
and later “Daedalic” sculpture from Greece betray the same 
Greek passion for solid geometry that the Greek temples and 
the Greek vases show. (Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors 
of the Greeks, figs. 13, 262, and 263). Even Greek sculptors 
of the Classic period were preoccupied with the geometric 
harmony of their figures,—the Doryphoros of Polycleitos was 
carved to illustrate a theory of harmonics. But it is, of course, 
perfectly true that the Geometry of Classical sculpture is 
worked out on a naturalistic form. 

However, these bronzes from Italy (plates 75-78) are not 
archaic: not at all like the genuine Italic primitives such as 
the canopic jars and askoi (plates 44-57). The first two figures, 
75 and 76, must be dated by their Greek armor not earlier 
than the fifth century, the third, fig. 77, may be a little older; 
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Above: YOUTH ABOUT TO DIVE. GRAECO-ETRUSCAN BRONZE. FOURTH 
CENTURY B.C. MUNICH, ALTE GLYPTOTHEK. Left: WORSHIPPER. BRONZE, 
SIXTH CENTURY B.C. ROME, VILLA DI PAPA GIULIO. OUR CAPTIONS 
FOLLOW MR. GOLDSCHEIDER’S IN THE PHAIDON PRESS ETRUSCAN BOOK 


that is, they are the contemporaries of Kritias and Myron, 
while the fourth is Hellenistic. By misdating them, Mr. Gold- 
scheider has missed a glorious opportunity to point out the 
essential difference between the art of Etruria and that of 
Greece. The latter has the real geometry of art, the former is, 
by intention, purely dramatic and decorative. 

This evident contrast between the two styles is explained 
by Mr. Goldscheider as due to two different religious ideals. 
(pp. 19, f.). It may be that the differences between Greek 
and Etruscan art are due to the same underlying psychologies 
that produced differences between the Greek and Etruscan 
religions; but too little is known of the faith of Etruria and 
too much about that of Greece to make it possible to say 
that the faith produced the art. No faith alone produces art. 
It may supply the motive and the subject matter; but con- 
temporary fashion, and choice of material, and technical skill 
combine with the decorative idea of the artist to produce the 
finished masterpiece.—EMELINE HILL. 
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Antoine Watteau: L’Heureuse Age. Oil, 928 x 7% inches. In 


War and Magazines 


DURING WARTIME, AS in any transition, vital statistics of the period- 
icals are an index to the state of the civilized world. Critical reviews 
are first to suffer when economies are enforced and the freedom of 
opinion abridged, but as agents of informed discussion they are 
most powerful in shaping policies of action and laying the ground- 
work for reconstruction. Theodore Stanton wrote in the Dial in 
1916: “In Belgium, for instance, the conflict has caused the entire 
on of the reviews . . . but beyond the borders of this un- 
fortunate country some new Belgian periodicals have been founded. 
. .. In Switzerland at least one review calls for a word apart. 
La Revue Politique Internationale, founded at Paris in January, 
1914, was, when the cloud burst a few weeks later, carried to 
Lausanne, where it is still appearing, and in its pages some of 
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the best periodical literature now being printed in Europe is com- 

ing out. Its energetic and accomplished editor, M. Félix Valyi, 

said to me recently: our aim is the spreading of scientific inter- 

nationalism. I myself am more a philosopher than a politician, 

and my programme is to . introduce into the domain of politics 

those unselfish intellectuals who up to the present balk at the idea 
iating themselves with politics.” 


the exhibition entitled Children of France being held in the galleries of 
Wildenstein and Company the last two weeks in March. Proceeds of this benefit showing go to the Quakers’ war relief work in stricken lands 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


Today the principle of internationalism, having survived Geneva, 
lives again in the United Nations and more concretely than ever in 
the migration of governments and peoples. Issues of the official 
gazettes of governments in exile are being shown at the Library 
of Congress in Washington. We have news of various journals and 
reviews set up by emigrés on the American continents, one of which, 
a Free French review, has recently started publication in Buenos 
Aires. In New York a periodical anticlimactically titled Decision 
declared itself ready to give voice to writers of all nationalities in 
this country who have something intelligent to say. 

It is impossible to predict how many new magazines will emerge 
to meet the need of the American republics for interpreting them- 
selves to each other. We do know that the former Inter-American 
Quarterly is scheduled to appear as a monthly with the April issue, 
and with a new format. At the University of Mexico, the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters began publication about a year ago of a 
bi-monthly El Tierra Nueva, which in a recent issue carried articles 
on Melville and Aldous Huxley, as well as the painter, Juan Soriano. 
Such interest, by the way, must be genuine. It is high time the 
relations of the republics, especially those which are lumped under 
the broad head “cultural”, were encouraged as a bona fide desire 
for mutual understanding. Among civilized nations, interchange 
with one’s neighbors is as natural and essential as conversation 
among men. More than this, since experience must always be the 
basis for intelligent action, only through knowledge of the South 


The Saint Paul Science Museum presents exhibits for defense (see 
story on page 118). ABOVE LEFT: A visitor takes notes on the natural 
defenses of the Panama Canal. cENTER: Northern hemisphere shows 
closeness of Asia and Europe to U.S.A. by air. ABOVE RIGHT: To 
keep exhibits timely frequent changes are made. Fenton Holmes, 
staff member, points at the Philippines.R1GHT: To avoid distortions of 
distance and direction maps in but two scales are shown on true seg- 
ments or globes. BELOW: Display shows air-wise hemisphere concept 


American countries and their complex national character can we 
count on satisfactory handling of our joint, momentous future. 


In this sort of exchange, the magazines should play a major part. 


They can most speedily present facts and opinion, can cover a 
variety of subjects, and through the use of good half-tones can show 
the visual arts, which for any people are its most intrinsic and 
spontaneous expression. 

Unfortunately, though, the matter does not rest on a simple as- 
sumption of supply and demand. Magazines, as everyone knows, 
are expensive to produce, and are frequently dependent on subsidy 
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Three posters designed and executed by the Illinois Art and Craft Proj- 
ect. LEFT: Designed by Erel Osborn. ricHtT: Designed by Charles Long. 
BELOW: Designed by Arlington Gregg. The silk screen process was used 
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NOT CONCENTRATION CAMPS 


by individuals or organizations. Only two years ago, funds were at 
hand, and, so the figures have it, were being widely and generously 
contributed. The trend of affairs in Europe had served to underline 
the questions, what is this country’s achievement, what are we pro- 
ducing now, what can we produce for the future. There was a notice- 
able thrust forward in the arts, and in 1940 the current yolume of 
New Directions—a collection of “advanced” prose and verse—could 
list twenty-one publications having to do in one way or another 
with creative activity in America. Our own entry into the war has 
altered the picture. One of the first pressure points of war economy 
is on the sources of such funds, with the natural upshot, curtailed 
support of the arts. And this at a time when it is more imperative 
than ever to provide the means of communication for artists and 
writers in their all-important service to morale. 

The winter issue of The Southern Review, which is published at 
Baton Rouge and ranks as one of our best literary quarterlies, 
carries this announcement: “The editors regret to announce that 
the magazine faces suspension of publication with the spring issue 
of 1942 unless arrangements now not foreseen can be made before 
that date. The editors wish to express their appreciation to the 
Louisiana State University and the officers of its administration for 
the generous support accorded The Southern Review during the past 
seven years, not only in financial matters but in an understanding 
of the ends to which the Review has attempted to dedicate itself- 
The editors are confident that the magazine’s contributors and read- 
ers will share with them this feeling of gratitude, but they are also 
confident that the contributors and readers will agree with the edi- 
tors that the pursuit of these ends must, in times such as these, be 
curtailed.” To the editors, Cleanth Brooks, Jr., and Robert Penn 
Warren, we wish to express appreciation for the job they have done, 
but we must remain among those readers who cannot agree. In 
such times as these the pursuit of these ends must not be curtailed- 


Production in Chicago 


WHILE WASHINGTON IS in the throes of conversion, and agencies 
that cannot maneuver themselves into line with the war effort hang 
on the brink of dissolution, some government activities removed 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Marching right along with the armed 
forces of this country are thousands of 
telephone workers. 
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and Navy. Wherever the need is commu- 
nications, you are likely to find telephone 


men and their trucks and materials. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ere backing them up 


Day and night the order is for speed 
and more speed. 

They wear no uniforms, these telephone 
workers, but men in uniform know how 
much they are putting into the Nation’s 
biggest job. ‘They see it first-hand and 


they know it is first-rate. 
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from the hub are already well geared to the war effort. The Illinois 
Art and Craft Project, for example, has turned its attention to the 
design and production of essentials for Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps. Even so, because of the relief stigma attached to every 
WPA manifestation, the Illinois Project has recently had cuts in 
personnel and material supplies, and is still subject to attacks 
from the same backward educational and political elements in 
Chicago that have sniped at it for years. 

The Illinois Art and Craft Project fills a medium-sized factory 
building on South State Street, Chicago. It is a busy, efficient 
place; before and since Pearl Harbor it has produced technical 
maps, visual aid charts (silk screen) for instruction in aviation 
and nautical mechanics, parachute folding tables, recruiting 
booths, recruiting posters, civilian posters, camouflage designs; all 
these in addition to the sculptures and paintings which are the 
artist’s stock in trade. Still the attacks keep on as relentlessly as 
if they were directed from Yokohama. 

Today the Project’s importance is two-fold: first, for its actual 
delivery of essential products to the armed services in Illinois; sec- 
ond, because of its value as a working model for the rapid adjust- 


Portable Recruiting booth for the United States Marines, one of 
three identical units made by the Illinois Art and Craft Project 


ment of other state projects. But its contribution to the life of Chi- 
cago is of many years standing. Almost all the names of Illinois 
artists who in recent years have won national recognition are listed 
on the Project’s roster. There has been steady improvement in the 
work of these men, partly because of the educational value of their 
association as a group, and the use of the Project as a laboratory 
has proved a stimulus to original experimentation. The develop- 
ment of the silk screen process, for instance, owes much to work 
done here, as well as in the New York project. As a method for 
poster production, the silk screen has once more demonstrated its 
economy and adaptability. : 

In the Chicago Sun for January 31, Alice Bradley Davey devoted 
her art page to the Project’s past accomplishments and chances 
for the future. Against the threat of its abandonment Mrs. Davey 
cites the British experience, where the first impulse was to curtail 
the programs of museums and in fact all art activity. But when 
bombs fell and kept on falling, England turned again to the arts 
for sanity. The fact that Julian Huxley was recently sent to the 
United States by the British Government to see how our community 
art centers and art projects work, so that our techniques can be 
adapted to British uses, should make this one Project’s bitter de- 
tractors stop and consider. 
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Grant Wood (1892-1942): Woman with Plants. Oil, 1938. Collection 
of the Art Association, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, where Wood long lived 


“My Own, My Native Land” 


ONE OF THE remarkable careers of the century came to a close on 
February 12 with the death of Grant Wood. Shortly after, the Art 
Institute of Chicago announced that a large retrospective showing 
of his work will be a special feature of its fifty-third annual exhi- 
bition of American art next fall. 

Wood studied at the Institute school, and for a short time, at 
the Julian Academy in Paris. At that time his painting ran to 
small, impressionistic landscapes, but the style he later developed 
was, whatever else might be said about it, definitely his own. This 
was after he had gone back to Iowa, where he showed that a painter 
could make his way in the great corn belt without being imported 
from the banks of the Hudson or the Seine. His greatest contribu- 
tion was his demonstration of American self-reliance at a time 
when it was badly needed. 

One example of his enterprise was the experiment at Stone City 
where in 1932 he helped found a summer school and art colony in 
an old quarry town, the ghost of a former boom in the limestone 
business. In a surprisingly short time Stone City hummed with 
life and work as it had not done for forty years. On visitors’ days, 
people came from nearby farms and villages, even from the larger 
towns and cities of the state. Bands, local poets, local singers, 
fiddlers and dulcimer players—all these broke down the barriers 
of self-consciousness and formality. 

In the history of the American artist during the great depression, 
Stone City was one of many efforts toward using resources close 
at hand and restoring the artist’s contact with his community and 
countryside. It was an ideal to which Grant Wood gave much time 
and energy in the latter half of his career. 


Exhibits for Defense 


IN ANSWER TO a request for information about the exhibits being 
put on by the Saint Paul Science Museum, Louis H. Powell, the 
Museum’s director, sent on the story which here follows: 

“Can America Be Bombed?” and “Our Navy at War,” are the 
arresting titles of two dynamic and spectacular map exhibits pre- 


ared during the past year by the Science Museum of Saint Paul 
for widespread circulation in Minnesota. So immediate and _ far- 
eaching has been the response to this museum project for public 
education that a replica of the first exhibition was constructed re- 
cently through funds provided by three eastern museums. It has 
been exhibited at the Buhl Planetarium and Institute of Popular 
Science in Pittsburgh, and is booked for display at the Albany 
Museum of History and Art and the Toledo Museum of Art. 
Numerous additional requests for booking have also been received 
and there is now under consideration a project for national circu- 
lation. 

Using large eight-foot globe segments, revolving globes, five-foot 
hemispheres, sixteen-foot pictographs and charts, miniature models 
to uniform scale of modern types of military planes, full scale 
models of bombs, and dioramas, the displays employ many World’s 
Fair techniques to give a vivid pictorial study of the geographic 
problems confronting the United States at war. However. the dis- 

plays are not the product of war time but have been in production 
for over two years as the outgrowth of activity in the museum de- 
partment of cartography. 

One of the facts revealed by this unusual venture is that Amer- 
ican museums of every kind are ready to give gallery space to 
educational exhibits of this character. The first unit has been shown 
at such diverse locations as these: at the Science Museum in Saint 
Paul, the Minneapolis Institute of Art, in the lobby of the memo- 
rial auditorium on the campus of the University of Minnesota, 
where it was under the auspices of the University Gallery, in the 
auditorium of the Junior High School at St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
under the auspices of the local American Legion post, at the Min- 
nesota State Fair alongside the Fair’s Art Gallery, and now at the 
Buhl Planetarium and Institute of Popular Science. Thus, in Min- 
nesota alone it has been studied by over 150,000 persons. 

One might well ask how it has been possible for a small mid- 
western science museum to accomplish the task. (The first unit 
alone occupied one and a half freight cars for shipment.) The an- 
swer lies in a unique plan whereby the museum has been able to 
draw at will on the Twin Cities’ pool of talent and skilled crafts- 
manship represented by the Minnesota Art Project of the WPA. 
This cooperation was made possible through official sponsorship 
of the project by the Minnesota Defense Coordinator and through 
two grants from emergency funds by the State of Minnesota. 

That the possibility of national expansion of this project has 
been fully realized from the first is to the great credit of the local 
committee representing the Saint Paul Science Museum. To insure 
the exhibits being not only timely but authoritative, no pains have 
been spared in consulting national authorities. Further, each unit 
has been dealt with as a whole, and before plans for individual 
displays were drawn, a written continuity, covering the entire sub- 
ject matter, was prepared. Both the broad plan and the details of 
individual exhibits have been subject to the most careful scrutiny 
and review. 


Straws in the Whirlwind 


ALTHOUGH EXHIBITIONS WHICH are related to the war have been 
monopolizing attention and may conceivably continue to do so, 
straight exhibits persist and have a real value in allaying the ef- 
fects of strain. In between the shows for art’s own sake and the 
frankly martial offerings, there are fine exhibitions which neverthe- 
less do recall indirectly the whirlwind beating against the outer 
ramparts. 

In this latter group is the benefit exhibition called Children of 
France which opens in the galleries of Wildenstein and Company 
on March 16 and runs for a fortnight. The pictures, many from 
Wildenstein’s own stocks, but bolstered by loans from other dealers 
and from collectors, are by eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
painters for the most part, though Henri Matisse’s portrait of his 
son Pierre as a child strikes a later note. The display of these French 
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mural, and portrait painter, is represented in 
the permanent collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum and other important public and 
private collections. He has executed three 
Federal Post Office mural commissions and 
held one-man shows at the Ferargil Galleries 
and at the Bonestell Gallery, 106 East 57th 
Street, New York, where his work may be seen 
at any time. He is a regular exhibitor in 
national exhibiting societies such as the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, and has shown work at the 
Toledo Museum, Dayton Art Institute, Dallas 
Museum, and the New York World's Fair. 
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New York City. 
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William Merritt Chase (1849-1916): Munich Head. Oil. A new addi- 
tion to the collections of the Museum of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 


children of former times is being presented as a benefit for the 
Quakers who, as Miss Edith Wetmore explains, “have handled every- 
thing so splendidly for the French children” of this sadder hour. 
Miss Wetmore is managing the exhibition and is particularly proud 
to be including in it a Greuze, a Couture, a Drouais, a Monet, and 
the Watteau reproduced on page 114. Several of the pictures have 
not been publicly shown before in the United States. 

The nineteenth-century French paintings brought to this country 
from Buenos Aires by Walter Heil of the de Young Memorial Mu- 
seum in San Francisco, and since shown with flourishes in Chicago, 
New York, and many smaller cities, recently arrived at the National 
Gallery of Art where they will be on view for an indefinite period. 
These pictures were lent as a token of friendship by the Louvre, pro- 
vincial museums, and private collectors to the Argentine Republic 
three years ago and brought to this country only with great difh- 
culty. For a time in 1940 the whole collection was frozen with other 
French assets by the Treasury Department. At present the pictures 
are again in government hands, a fact not without significance as 
relations with Vichy grow more strained. 

Certainly these pictures greatly add to the nineteenth-century 
French section at the National Gallery in supplementing the loans 
from the Whittemore and Dale collections. A few days before their 
arrival in Washington was made public the Gallery announced 
further loans from the Chester Dales, enough French paintings of 
the golden century to fill three large rooms, a group of their finest 
American pictures, and works by El Greco, Zurbaran, Rubens, 
Tintoretto, Boucher, Drouais, and Chardin. Thus not only the east 
wing of the Gallery gains: some of the spaces to the west of the 
rotunda, left empty by evacuation to parts unknown of several 
Mellon and Kress masterpieces, will now be less poignantly obvious. 


AMONG THE EXHIBITIONS uninfluenced by war are those strictly in 
the American field. The Whitney Museum of American Art held 
a brilliant historical water color exhibition which added much to 
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AG BVIOUSLY a classic in the field . . . yet 

it reads like a detective story, and architec- 
tural students say that once started on it, they have 
read it the night through—unable to put it down. 
That is indeed a rare phenomenon in a book which is 
in several respects a veritable encyclopaedia with a 
high standard of accuracy.”—KENNETH J. CONANT, 
in Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism. “Con- 
tains a graphic, direct, well-illustrated, and absorbing 
narrative .. . The rich content and graphic han- 
dling make this the best book that has yet appeared 
in English on the sources of the modern tradition in 
architecture.’—The Nation. 
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Three of the group of American drawings given to the Museum of 
Modern Art by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller. asove: Peggy Bacon: 
Jules Pascin. c. 1927-8. rRigHT: Jules Pascin: Self-portrait. 1927-8. 
Both are transfer paper drawings. BELOW: A. S. Baylinson. Reclining 
Nude. Pencil, 1927. Thirty-one drawings are included in this gift. 
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national self-esteem by showing how well the medium has been 
used here for all these years. This is followed by a stirring exhibit 
of prints by American painters produced between 1914 and 1941. 
Selected by Carl Zigrosser of the Philadelphia Museum, whose 
knowledge of this department of American creative endeavor is 
unequalled, the exhibition attempts, as its author says, to “include 
every mode of expression and tendency, and every region, to 
present a true cross-section of what has been done in the past 
thirty years.” Here is a cross-section show that rises above the un- 
fortunate connotation of that phrase, because its selection and ar- 
rangement are the responsibility of a man whose perception and 
taste keep step with his knowledge. These prints occupy all but 
the three galleries which concurrently display sculpture and draw- 


ings by twenty-two living American sculptors. Both shows remain 
through March. 


Meanwhile, until March 22, the Worcester Art Museum presents 
an array of fifty representative American paintings of the decade 
1930-1940, carefully eschewing the cross-section label. Yet the 
elaborate and cautious manner of selection has produced a show 
markedly devoid of that stamp of conviction which gives shows of 
their kind evaluative as opposed to historical marrow. 

Charles H. Sawyer, director of the Museum, describes the selec- 
tive machinery in his catalogue foreword thus: 

“The pictures have been selected with the aid of a national ad- 
visory committee composed of art critics, museum officials who 
have organized the large national exhibitions of the decade, officials 
of those government agencies which played so important a part 
in the support of the artists during this period, and art dealers, 
who remain the major instrument for the development of private 
patronage of contemporary artists. The members of the committee 
were asked to submit a list of ten pictures which they regarded as 
‘most significant in themselves and in their contribution to Ameri- 
can painting of the period.’ Their suggestions have been supple- 
mented by a study of the articles and reproductions in the various 
art journals of the decade, and of the jury awards in the larger 
exhibitions. From a list of about three hundred pictures submitted, 
final selections have been made by the Museum’s exhibition com- 
mittee. Where several of our advisers have agreed that an indi- 
vidual picture, or the work of an individual artist, should be 
included, their selections have automatically been accepted. For 
the choice of the balance, the exhibition committee accepts full 
responsibility.” 

Mr. Sawyer also reports that about half the pictures were chosen 
with something like unanimity by the advisers. At that point, how- 
ever, sharp divergences appeared and the museum staff was put 
on its own. Who picked just what the public will never know, but 
those of a critical bent are likely to reflect that so strong an em- 
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CORRECTIONS 


In the caption accompanying reproductions of four South 
and Central American posters in the January issue (page 35) 
no mention was made of the fact that these and the others 
now being shown together form an exhibition brought to 
this country by the Riverside Museum, and presented under 
its auspices. 

In the February issue due credit was not given to Ballard 
Jamieson for his photographs of the four murals by Candido 
Portinari discussed therein. 

In the February issue Mrs. Alice Bradley Davey, art critic 
of the Chicago Sun, was incorrectly called Miss Alice Bradley. 

To all those concerned the Magazine offers apologies. 
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phasis on museumology has resulted in a sad division of responsi- 
bility. And they will probably agree that the exhibition suffers 
thereby. 

Note, however, that there are many fine and familiar paintings 
included; actually twenty-four of them have been reproduced in 
the MAGAZINE OF ART and most of the others might as well have 
been. For the eastern Massachusetts public the show is well worth 
a visit, although the critics could this once stay away with little 
loss to their fund of knowledge. 

One thing about the running of this show wins praise from every 
quarter: the Museum’s decision to pay each artist twenty-five dol- 
lars “as a token of his contribution to the painting of the decade. 
This award is being paid whether the picture is borrowed from a 
museum, dealer, private collector, or from the artist himself... . 
We believe that such a prize distribution in a small and highly selec- 
tive exhibition is fairer to all artists represented than a single prize 
award.” Thus for at least one show the gamble of the prize system 
is superseded by a more equitable arrangement. 

Another exhibition of American painting, one of a series, will 
end its month at the Boston Museum School on March 16. It brings 
together thirty-five works by ten painters characterized as expres- 
sionists. Lumped under this heading are the following able men: 
Stuart Davis, Lyonel Feininger, William Gropper, George Grosz, 
O. Louis Guglielmi, Zygmunt Menkés, Jack Levine, Niles Spencer, 
Franklin C. Watkins, and Max Weber. The pictures were selected 
with sympathy and care by Karl Zerbe, head of the painting de- 
partment. 

That the Museum School should put on its own shows in the con- 
temporary field may point to some blind spots in the conduct of the 
Museum’s own exhibition program. But to the students for whose 
especial benefit it is presented, as well as for the public at large, 
the chance to study the work of these men in several examples will 
provide enjoyment. 


George Howe 


THE APPOINTMENT OF George Howe of Philadelphia as Supervising 
Architect in the Public Buildings Administration promises to 
raise the design of future federal buildings to a higher level of 
quality. Mr. Howe takes up his duties excellently equipped. 
Within the profession he has won a reputation which others may 
well envy. His unassuming manner deservedly wins him the confi- 
dence of all his clients—from now on the American people. As a 
practicing architect, Mr. Howe has proven his ability to use new 
methods and materials with distinction; he can also perform in 
the more traditional styles with sureness of taste. His influence in 
Washington will be most salutary. 


The Light of the World 


WITH THE SELECTION of seventy-six American sculptors on the basis 
of photographs of their previous work, the competition for a figure 
of Christ, the Light of the World enters its second stage. The Octo- 
ber issue carried an announcement of the first stage to which there 
has been wide response. 

As stated then, the figure will stand against the face of the new 
building of the National Catholic Welfare Conference in Wash- 
ington. The competition is being run for the Conference by the 
Liturgical Arts Society, New York. 

The jury appointed to select the winning design and to award 
the six additional prizes after the sculptors have submitted their 
plaster models by the end of June is composed of the following: 
Frederick Vernon Murphy, architect of the building, Barry Byrne, 
architect, and the sculptors, Lee Lawrie, C. Paul Jennewein, and 
Gaetano Cecere. 

The competition program is a model of completeness and clarity. 


Conservation of Scholarly Journals 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT WHICH will be of interest to many readers of 
the MAGAZINE OF ART has just been received. We print it in full: 

The American Library Association created this last year the 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, headed by John R. 
Russell, the Librarian of the University of Rochester. The Com- 
mittee is faced with numerous serious problems and hopes that 
American scholars and scientists will be of considerable aid in 
the solution of one of these problems. 

One of the most difficult tasks in library reconstruction after the 
first World War was that of completing foreign institutional sets 
of American scholarly, scientific, and technical periodicals. The 
attempt to avoid a duplication of that situation is now the concern 
of the Committee. 

Many sets of journals will be broken by the financial inability 
of the institutions to renew subscriptions. As far as possible they 
will be completed from a stock of periodicals being purchased by 
the Committee. Many more will have been broken through mail 
difficulties and loss of shipments, while still other sets will have 
disappeared in the destruction of libraries. The size of the eventual 
demand is impossible to estimate, but requests received by the 
Committee already give evidence that it will be enormous. 

With an imminent paper shortage attempts are being made to 
collect old periodicals for pulp. Fearing this possible reduction 
in the already limited supply of scholarly and scientific journals, 
the Committee hopes to enlist the cooperation of subscribers to this 
journal in preventing the sacrifice of this type of material to the 
pulp demand. It is scarcely necessary to mention the appreciation 
of foreign institutions and scholars for this activity. 

Questions concerning the project or concerning the value of par- 
ticular periodicals to the project should be directed to Wayne M. 
Hartwell, Executive Assistant to the Committee on Aid to Libraries 
in War Areas, Rush Rhees Library, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, New York. 


Response 


AN ITEM ENTITLED “The Arts During and After,” published last 
month on page 80, mentioned the documented study prepared by 
Milton Fox of the Cleveland Museum of Art which summarizes the 
possibilities for artists and related technicians in the war effort. 
“You'd be surprised at the re- 
sponse to your notice. The only catch is that the original batch was 
sent out free because Mrs. Malcolm McBride paid the expenses; 
any new distribution will have to pay its own way. 

“At the Museum we are mimeographing another 500 (200 went 
out the first time). These will be available at twenty-five cents 
each, to cover all the charges which arise, including the state 


”° 


Not long after Mr. Fox wrote us: 


AXA veg 
“T am a little apprehensive that your notice may make the article 
sound as though it proffered more than it actually does. It is, after 
all, only a very generalized summary. 

“My mail in response to the summary aiidaiee that (1) artists 
are crazy to do something with their talents, (2) they don’t know 
exactly what, how, or where, (3) they are anxious for explicit in- 


formation dealing with precise aims. if 


Replacements 


COPIES OF THE February issue, according to properly indignant re- 
ports, reached a good many subscribers in damaged condition. 
That issue was mailed folded and wrapped because the ideal heavy 
manila envelopes formerly used cannot be bought. We have dis- 
covered a source of thin manila envelopes and expect delivery in a 
few weeks. Then your copy will start out to you with exemplary flat- 
ness. This copy has been rolled but will flatten out in a few hours. 

To subscribers whose February copies arrived damaged beyond 
use we will send replacements (while they last) on receipt of a 
post-card request giving its sender’s name and address. 


ARTHUR ALLEN 


Water Colors 
MARCH 7 TO MARCH 28 


RIVER ROAD GALLERY 


At Louisville In Kentucky 


MACBETH GALLERY 


Established 1892 


Offers a Personal Service based on 
an experience of 50 years in deal- 
ing exclusively in American Art. 


Il EAST 57th STREET e NEW YORK 


Current Exhibition 


Gloucester Society of Artists 


March 9-28 


MiLCH GAS TCL ERRaeEsS 


108 West 57th Street, New York 


Qld ete ae hin pio ecalplure 


(Cle SSE 
PIERO TOZZI 


32 East 57th Street, New York 


Paintings 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


MARCH 2-14 


Paintings and Water Colors 


DOUGLAS GORSLINE 


MARCH 16-28 


BABCOCK GALLERIES 


Carmine Dalesio, Director 


38 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


MARCH 2 TO 98: NEW DRAWINGS OF YUCATAN & MEXICO 


AND ETCHINGS BY 
JOHN TAYLOR ARM 
ARMS Etchings are also on view durin 
* March in ihe feliiving cities: 4 


ARNOT ART GALLERY, ELMIRA, VW. Y. KENNEDY & Co. 


BILTMORE ART GALLERY, PALM BEACH 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, DALLAS 785 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


] TH ANNIVERSARY LOAN 


MARCH 2 e EXHIBITION « mMarcH 21 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ART 


THIS EXHIBITION IS MADE POSSIBLE THROUGH GENEROUS 
LOANS FROM LEADING AMERICAN MUSEUMS AND COLLEC- 
TORS WHO ARE LENDING BACK FOR THIS EVENT WORKS BY 
MIDTOWN ARTISTS FROM THEIR PERMANENT COLLECTIONS 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


A. D. GRUSKIN, DIRECTOR 
605 MADISON AVENUE (bet. 57th & 58th Sts.) NEW YORK 


MARCH-APRIL EXHIBITIONS 


This list includes temporary shows, not permanent displays in galleries and museums 


ANDOVER, MASS. Addison Gallery: Cartoons by Francis 
Dahl; to Apr. 1. 

John-Esther Gallery: R. 1. School of Design Students; to 
Mar. 19. Prints & Print Processes; Apr. 10-30. 

APPLETON, WIS. Lawrence College: Omar Dengo Cari- 
catures, Madison Today & Tomorrow; Mar. 7-21. Marine 
Hosp. Comp. Water Colors (AFA); Apr. 11-May 2, 

ATHENS, O. Ohio Univ.: Ohio Print Makers; Mar. 1-30. 

AUBURN, N. Y. Cayuga Museum: Water Colors by La 
Force & Merrill Bailey, Gordon Grant; to Mar. 31. Soc. 
of Illustrators, The Art of Printing; to Apr. 30. 

AUSTIN, TEX. Univ. of Tex.: Am. Wood Sculpture 
(AFA); to Mar. 31. Corcoran Bienn’] Group (AFA); 
Apr. 12-26. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Museum of Art: Md. Artists Ann’l; 
Mar. 13-Apr. 12. ‘‘Furniture Today and Saarinen: 
Father & Son’’; Apr. 24-May 17. 

Walters Gallery: Seals from Mesopotamia and Near East; 
from Mar. 12. 

BATON ROUGE, LA. La. Art Commission: Portraits of 
Children (AFA); Mar. 8-29. 

BENNINGTON, VT. Hist. Museum & Art Gallery: Con- 
temp. Vt. Painters, Colyer Collection; Mar. 1-Apr. 30. 

BETHLEHEM, PA. Lehigh Univ.: Marine Hosp. Comp. 
Water Colors (AFA); Mar. 1-15. Paintings by Jeanne 
Stauffer, Hoyt Howard, Franklin Senior; Apr. 5-26, 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. of Fine Arts: Guido 
Horvath; to Mar. 31. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Art Lg.; to Mar. 31. 


Museum 


Public Library: Southern States 
Birmingham Art Club Ann’l; Apr. 


1-30. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND. Ind. Univ.: John Herron Faculty: 
Mar. 15-30. Wm. Zorach; Apr. 1-14. Ind. Abstract 
Painters; Apr. 15-30. 

BOSTON, MASS. Doll & Richards: Water Colors by 


Henry Holt; to Mar. 14. 

Guild of Boston Artists: Marian P. 
Aldro T. Hibbard; Mar. 30-Apr. 11. 

Grace Horne: Rosamund Tudor & Carol Blanchard; Mar. 
9-28. 

Institute of Modern Art: Works by Institute Members; 
Mar. 1-20. Eighteen Americans; Mar. 26-Apr. 25. 

Museum of Fine Arts: Contemp. Am. Expressionists; to 
Mar. 16. Thorne Miniature Rooms; to June 14, 

Robert C. Vose: Frank V. Smith; Mar. 9-28. Jay Conna- 
way; Mar, 30-Apr. 18. Robt. Strong Woodward; Apr. 20- 
May 9. 

BOZEMAN, MONT. Mont. State College: Delta Phi Delta 
Exh. (AFA); Mar. 20-Apr. 7. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. Albright Art Gallery: Patteran; to Mar. 
31. Masterpieces of Art; Mar. 20-Apr. 20. Buffalo Print 
Club; Apr. 1-24. 

BURLINGTON, VT. 


Sloane; Mar. 16-28. 


Fleming Museum: Northern Vt. 
Artists; Mar. 6-30. Art in Mod. Industry; Apr. 4-27. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. Mint Museum: War Posters; Celine 
Baekeland, Edwin H. Denby; to Mar. 31. Henry Strause 

Coll.; Apr. 1-30. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Fogg Museum: Mannerism in 
French Graphic Art. Chinese Peasant Embroideries. 
Islamic Illuminations & Paintings; to Mar. 31. Asiatic 
Art; Apr. 1-30. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Univ. of Chattanooga: Interior 
Decoration (AFA); Mar. 6-30. Southern States Art Lg.; 
Apr. 10-30. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Are Institute: Archaeological Designs of 
Chorotegan Indians; to Mar. 30. Japanese Prints; to 
Apr. 30. 

Chicago Galleries Assn.: Frank V. Dudley & Oskar Gross; 
to Mar. 31. Assn. Chicago Painters & Sculptors; Apr. 
1-30. 

Club Woman’s Bureau, Mandel Bros.: Ridge Art Assn.; 
Mar. 17-Apr. 4. Northwest Art Lg.; Apr. 7-May 1. 

Kuh Gallery: Archipenko; Mar. 16-Apr. 18. 

Renaissance Soc., Univ. 15 Am. 
from Mar, 12, 

CLAREMONT, CALIF. Pomona College: New Forms from 
New Materials; Mar. 1-20. Jewell B. Buller; Mar. 30- 
Apr. 17. Painters & Sculptors Club of Los Angeles; Apr. 
18-May 1. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. Art Museum: Portraits; Mar. 18- 
Apr. 11. Fla. Fed. of Arts; Apr. 14-30. 

CLEVELAND, O. Museum of Art: Jerome Myers Memo. 
(AFA); Mar. 10-29. Dali; Mar. 10-29. Great Fire of 
London, 1940; from Mar. 12. 

COLUMBUS, O. Gallery of Fine Arts: Early Central O, 
Paintings; Mar, 1-15. Nat. Prison Art Exh.; Mar, 3-31. 
COSHOCTON, O. Johnson Humrickhouse Museum: Eng- 
lish Graphic Art; Mar. 1-25. Mod. Pictorial Posters; Apr. 

1-15. 

CULVER, IND. 
1-25. 

DALLAS, TEX. 
Exh.; Mar. 29-Apr. 25. 
Apr. 18. 

DAVENPORT, IA. 
City Collections; Mar. 12-Apr. 5. 
Drawings; Apr. 12-Apr. 26. 

DAYTON, O. Art Institute: Sheets, Cowles, Knee; Van 
Gogh; to Mar. 31. Soldier-Artists (AFA), Alexander 
Brook, George Jo Mess; to Apr. 30. 


of Chicago: Sculptors ; 


Military Acad.: Archt. Exh. (AFA); Apr. 


Museum of Fine Arts: Dallas Allied Arts 
John Taylor Arms; Mar. 22- 


Municipal Art Gallery: Art from Quad 
Latin Am, Prints & 
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DECATUR, ILL. Art Institute: Portraits; to Mar. 31. 
Central Il]. Art Exh.; Apr. 1-30. 

DELAWARE, O. Ohio Wesleyan Univ.: 
Kenneth Hudson, Emerson Burkhart; to Mar. 30. 
Exh.; Apr. 1-May 1. 

DENVER, COLO. Art Museum: 
Winifred Scutt; to Mar. 31. 
U. Si; Apr. 1-30. 

DES MOINES, IA. Art Center: Lines that Live; from 
Mar. 1. Fay Chong; from Apr. 1. 

DETROIT, MICH. Institute of Arts: 5 Centuries of 
Marine Painting; Mar. 1-31. Baldwin Fan Coll.; Mar. 6- 


Dunbar Beck, 
Alumni 


Tom Loftin Johnson; 
Public Housing in the 


Apr. 5. Flaherty Photographs; Mar, 23-Apr. 13. Jerome 
Myers Memo. (AFA); Apr. 5-26. 
ELGIN, ILL. Sears Academy: Architecture for Mod. 


Living; Mar. 8-29. Art for Children; Apr. 1-15; Catherine 
Lord; Apr. 19-May 3. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. Arnot Art Gallery: John Taylor Arms; to 
Mar. 31. Daubers Club; Apr. 1-30. 

EMPORIA, KAN. State Teachers 
Bienn’] Group (AFA); Mar, 4-18. 
Children (AFA); Apr. 5-19. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. Museum of Fine Arts & History: 
Industrial Art from Evansville Pub. Schs.; to Mar. 31. 
Turzak Woodeuts; Apr. 1-Apr. 30. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. drt Center: Sth Ann’l Photography 
Salon, J. J. Lankes Woodcut Bookplates; Apr. 5-29. 

FLINT, MICH. § Institute of Arts: Alma Bates Evans; to 
Apr. 5. 22 Creative Am. Painters; Apr. 10-May 2. 

FT. WAYNE, IND. Art Museum: Zorach Water Colors & 
Sculptures; to Mar. 31. Homer G. Davisson; Apr, 1-30. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Art Gallery: Picasso & Art of 
Republican France; Mar. 23-Apr. 15. Art in Mich.; 
Apr. 18-May 15. 

GREAT FALLS, MONT. Art Center: WPA Artists. Delta 
Phi Delta Exh. (AFA); Materials of the Artist; to Apr. 
20. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. 
Rockwell; Mar. 1-25. 

GREENVILLE, MISS. Delta Art Center: Lines that Live; 
to Mar. 31. Silk Screen Prints; Apr. 1-30. 

GROSSE POINTE FARMS, MICH. Alger 
Museum: East Indian Paintings; to Mar. 30. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. Washington County Museum: Ann’| 


Corcoran 
Prints for 


College: 
Color 


Neville Public Museum: Norman 


Branch 


Photographic Exh.; WPA Easel Paintings; Mar. 4-30. 
Southern Ceramics; Apr. 1-30. 
HARTFORD, CONN. Wadsworth Atheneum: In Me- 


moriam; to Mar. 22. Conn. Acad.; Mar. 28-Apr. 19. 

HOUSTON, TEX. Museum of Fine Arts: Pub. Housing 
in the U. S.; to Mar. 22. Advertising in Art; Mar. 28- 
Apr. 8. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Institute of Arts: 17th Century 
Dutch Masters; to Apr. 5. Mural Designs, Section Fine 
Arts; Apr. 8-29. 

KANSAS, CITY, MO. 
Ann’]; Mar. 1-30. 

Nelson Gallery: Midwestern Artists Ann’l; Mar. 1-30. 

LAWRENCE, KAN. Thayer Museum: Albert Bloch; to 
Mar. 31. Syracuse Water Colors; Apr. 1-30. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Fisher Gallery, Univ. of So. 
Calif.: Calif. Soc. Min. Painters; Mar. 4-31. Students 
Colleges of Los Angeles & Vicinity; Apr. 2-30. 

Foundation of Western Art: So. Calif. Water colors; Mar. 
23-May 2. 

Dalzell Hatfield: Rivera, Tamayo; to Mar. 31. 

Los Angeles County Museum: Artists of Los Angeles & 
Vicinity; Mar. 14-Apr. 26. James Patrick; to Mar. 31. 
Barse Miller; to Apr. 30. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. River Road Gallery: Norbert Heer- 
mann; to Apr. 4. Ft. Knox Painters; Apr. 11-25. 

MADISON, WIS. Wis. Union: Furniture as Des. for Mod. 
Living. Photographs of Murals & Sculptures, done under 
Sect. Fine Arts; to Mar. 31. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gallery: British Artists in 
Service Prints. Silk Screen Prints. Lilian Miller Color 
Block Prints; to Mar. 31. Archaeological Designs of 
Chorotegan Indians. New Yr. Show, Butler Art Institute. 
Sybilla Mittell drypoints. A. Hugh Fisher etchings & 
drypoints; Apr. 1-30. 

MARYVILLE, TENN. Maryville College: Work by An 
Am. Group (AFA); to Mar. 15. 

MASSILLON, O. 


Art Institute: Midwestern Artists 


Massillon Museum: O. Water Color 
Soc.; to Mar, 31. Cincinnati Prof. Artists; Apr. 1-30. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. Brooks Memorial: Thru the Am. 
Landscape (AFA); to Mar, 29. History of the Poster; 
Mar. 20-Apr. 14. Vincent van Gogh. Shearwater Pottery; 

Apr. 1-27. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. Wesleyan Univ.: Selections from 
Societe Anonyme Coll.; to Mar. 31. Murals & Prints 
from Fed. Art Project; Apr. 1-30. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. drt Institute: Tamara Lempicka, 
Eveline Maydell, Hans Stoltenberg; to Mar. 31. George 
Grosz; to Mar. 29. Wis. Painters & Sculptors Ann’l; Apr. 
2-29, 

Layton Art Gallery: Charles Sebree, Karl Priebe; to Mar. 31. 

Milwaukee-Downer College: Maya Paintings (AFA) ; to Mar. 
22. Sea & Shore (AFA); Apr. 13-27. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Institute of Arts: The War at 
Sea; to Mar. 30. 19th Century French Prints. War 


Posters; to Mar. 21. Imperial Chinese Robes; to Apr. 12. 

Univ. of Minn. Gallery: Maya Paintings (AFA). Bolivian 
Sculptures (AFA), Mexican Photographs (AFA). Apr. 
1-28. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. Art Museum: New Accessions and 
Indefinite Loans. Members’ Exh. Chinese Prints, Jades 
& Ceramics; to Mar, 29. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. JHackley Art Gallery: Scandinavian 
Dec. Arts: to Mar. 31. War & Travel Posters; Apr. 1-30. 

NEWARK, N. J. Artists of Today: Fabian Zaccone; Mar. 
16-28. Avery Johnson; Mar. 30-Apr. 11. Robert Schellin; 
Apr. 13-25. Gus Mager; Apr. 27-May 9. 

Newark Museum: N. J. Chapter, Am. Artists Prof. Lg.; Mar. 
14-Apr. 12. Dec. Arts from Jachne Coll. 

New Jersey Gallery: Ann’l Kresge Spring Exh.; 
13. 

Rabin & Krueger: 
Soyer; Apr. 1-30. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. Yale Art Gallery: Art of Australia; 
to Mar, 30. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. drt Assn.: Ann’l Exh.; to Apr. 2. 
Soldier-Artists (AFA); Apr. 5-26. 

Arts & Crafts Club: Art from Costa Rica; 
Members Show; to May 1. 

Dillard Univ.: Kaethe Kollwitz Prints (AFA); to Mar. 15, 
Development of Stage Design (AFA); Mar. 15-Apr. 4. 
Wood Sculptures (AFA); Apr. 8-29. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 4. C. 4., 26 W. 8: Anton Refregier: 
to Mar. 28. 

Alonzo Gallery, 144 W. 57: Am. Painters; to Mar. 15. 

Am.-British Art Center, 44 W. 56: N. Y. Soc. Women Art- 
ists; to Mar. 15. Oils; Mar. 16-28. 

Am. Fine Arts Galleries, 215 W. 57: Am. Abstract Artists; 
to Mar. 22. Soc. Independent Artists; Apr. 8-28. 

An. Am. Place, 509 Madison Ave.: Georgia O’Keeffe; to 
Mar. 22. Arthur G. Dove; Mar. 23-May 7. 

Argent, 42 W. 57: Nat. Assn, Women Artists Sculpture; to 
Mar. 21. 

Artists’ Gallery, 113 W. 13: Boris Margo; to Mar. 16. 
Lang; Mar. 17-30. 

Associated Am. Artists, 711 5th Ave.: Umberto Romano; to 
Mar. 28. Joseph Hirsch; Mar. 30-Apr. 14, Paul Burlin; 
Apr. 15-May 5. 

Babcock, 38 E, 57: Revington Arthur; to Mar. 14. 
Gorsline; Mar. 16-28. 

Barbizon-Plaza, 101 W. 58: N. Y. Soc. Craftsmen; to Mar, 
24, Jeanne Mertz; Mar. 26-Apr. 26. 

Bignou, 32 E. 57: 19th Century French Paintings; to Mar. 
ae 

Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Pkwy.: Paris in Prints; Mar. 19- 
Apr. 12. Art Sch. Exh.; Mar. 26-Apr. 12. Brooklyn Art- 
ists; Mar. 27-Apr. 19. 

Buchholz, 32 E. 57: John Flannagan; Mar. 17-Apr. 11. 

Buffa, 58 W. 57: Wm. H. Singer, Jr. 

Collectors of Am. Art, 38 W. 57: Group Exh.; to Mar. 31. 

Columbia Univ., Avery Library: Development of Latin-Am. 
Architecture; Mar, 18-Apr. 6. Landmarks in Development 
of Am, Architecture; Apr. 23-June 9. 

Contemporary Arts, 383 W. 57: Mid-Season Retrospection; to 
Mar. 21. 

Drey, 11 E. 57: 14th 
Objects; to Mar. 31. 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57: Paul Lewis Clemens; Mar. 2-21. 

Duveen, 730 Sth Ave.: Colonial Portraits. 

Eggleston, 161 W. 57: Contemp. Exh.; to Mar. 31. Old 
Masters; Apr. 1-30. 

Ferargil, 63 E. 57: Hesketh Sculpture; to Mar. 31. Art 
Directors Exh., Mar. 16-Apr. 5. Arthur K. D. Healy; 
Apr. 1-12. 

Fifteen, 37 W. 57: Victor De Pauw; Mar. 9-21. Isabel Whit- 
ney Wallpapers & Decorations; Mar. 23-Apr. 4. 

469 Park Ave. Gallery: As Others See Us; Mar. 16-28. 
Hur Baz; Apr. 6-18; Amy Jones; Apr. 20-May 2. 

Gallery of Modern Art, 18 E. 57: 19th & 20th Century 
French Paintings; to Mar, 31. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave.: Contemp. 
Art of Western Hemisphere; Mar. 17-28. 

Grolier Club, 47 E. 69: Color & The Printed Book of Today; 
fo Apes 

Kennedy & Co., 785 Sth Ave.: John Taylor Arms; to Mar. 
oi, 

Kleemann, 38 E. 57: Louis Bosa; to Mar, 31. 

Knoedler, 14 E, 57: Jean de Botton; Mar. 16-28. 

Kraushaar, 730 5th Ave.: Am, Drawings; to Mar. 21. Louis 
Bouché; Mar. 23-Apr. 18. 

Julien Levy, 11 E. 57: John Atherton; to Mar. 22. 

Lilienfeld, 21 E, 57: Etienne Ret; to Apr. 4. 
Bogdanovich; Apr. 7-25. 

Macbeth, 11 E. 57: Marsden Hartley, Karl Mattern; to Mar. 
28. 

Matisse, 41 E. 57: Artists in Exile; to Mar. 28 

Mayer, 41 E. 57: Jewett Campbell oils; to Mar. 31. 

McDonald, 665 Sth Ave.: Prints by Old & Modern Masters; 
to Apr. 30. 

Midtown, 605 Madison Ave.: 10th Anniversary Exh.; to 
Mar. 21. 

Milch, 108 W. 57: Gloucester Soc. of Artists; to Mar. 28. 

Morgan Library, 29 E, 36: The British Tradition; to Mar, 
30. 


to May 


Bernar Gussow; to Mar. 31. Moses 


to Apr. 4. 


John 


Douglas 


to 20th Century Paintings & Art 


Ben- 


Borislay 


ALBERT DUVEEN 
EARLY AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


HECKSCHER BUILDING 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 


ACOB 
IRSCH 


30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 


WORKS OF ART 


EGYPTIAN e GREEK e ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL e RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS e PRINTS 


PAINTINGS 


Paul Clemens 


MARCH 2-28 


DURAND-RUEL 


1T2SEAST Si THe oIREEIZINEWOYORK 


Morton, 130 W. 57: Rebecca Mahler; Mar, 16-28. George 
Binet; Mar. 30-Apr. 12. 

Museum of Costume Art, 630 5th Ave.: Sources of Fashion 
Inspiration. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53: Henri Rousseau; Mar. 
18-May 3. Negative & Print Exh.; Apr. 8-May 10. 

Museum of the City of N. Y., Sth Ave. at 103rd: Dancing 
thru 2 Centuries, 1740-1940; to May 3. The N. Y. Work 
of Stanford White; from Feb. 25. Men Against Fire; 
from Apr. 7. 

Newhouse, 15 E, 57: English Portraits & Landscapes. 

New School for Social Research, 66 W. 12: Andre Racz; to 
Mar. 16. 

New York Historical Society, 170 Central Pk. W.: Amer- 
ica Calls; Mar. 17-Apr. 30. 

New York Public Library, 5th Ave. & 42nd St.: As Artists 
See New York; to May 3. 

Passedoit, 121 E, 57: Edwin Dickinson; to Mar. 28. Menkes; 
Apr. 1-25. 

Perls, 32 E. 58: Darrel Austin: to Mar. 23. 

Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58: Max Schnitzler; Mar. 15-Apr. 4. 

Primitive Arts, 54 Greenwich Ave.: Primitive Paintings; to 
Apr. 1. African Masks; Apr. 1-May 1. 

Reed, 46 W. 57: Lissim Lissim Paintings & Theatre Designs; 
to Mar. 31. 

Rehn, 683 5th Ave.: Contemp. Americans. 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Dr.: Bombshell Group; to 
Mar. 22. 

Sachs, 63 E. 52: Gadgets & Instruments of the Past; to Mar. 
ols 

Schaeffer, 61 E. 57: Old Master Paintings. 

Andre Seligmann, 15 E. 57: Portraits & Landscapes by Old 
Masters & Living Artists. 

Jacques Seligmann, 5 E. 57: Gothic Tapestries & Renais- 
sance Works of Art. 

Silberman, 32 E. 57: Old & Modern Paintings, Objects of 
Art. 

Staten Island Institute of Arts & Sciences: Staten Is. Art- 
ists; to Apr. 30. 

Studio Guild, 130 W. 57: Caroline Clark Marshall, Zoe 
Shippen; Mar. 16-28. 

Uptown, 249 West End Ave.: G. S. Lipson; to Mar. 26. 
Chris Ritter; Mar. 30-Apr. 24. 

Valentine, 55 E. 57: Max Ernst; Mar. 23-Apr. 11. Maria 
Martins; Apr. 13-May 2. 

Vendome, 23 W. 56: Three Artists; Mar. 16-28. 

Wakefield, 64 E. 55: Charles Owens; Mar. 16-Mar. 31. 

Wells, 65 E. 57: Early Chinese Art. 

Weyhe, 794 Lexington Ave.: Pierre Bonnard; to Mar. 31. 

Whitney Museum, 10 W. 8: Prints by Am. Artists. Con- 
temp. Am. Sculpture; to Mar. 31. 

Wildenstein, 19 E, 64: Lucas Paintings from Lazaro Coll.; 
to Mar. 21. 

Willard, 32 E. 57: Andre Masson; to Mar. 14. 

Zborowski, 61 E. 57: Arthur Frank; Mar. 16-Apr. 4. Max 
Jimenez; Apr. 6-30. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Smith College Museum: Cleve- 
Jand Artists Ann’l of Oils. 

NORWICH, CONN. Slater Museum: J. J. Lankes Wood- 
cuts. War Posters; to Mar. 31. Making of a Silk Screen 
Print; Apr. 1-30. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. Art Gallery: Ann’| Oil Painting; to 
Mar. 29. Francis Todhunter; Apr. 5-May 3. 

Mills College: Prentice N. Gray & Frederick Reinhardt Col- 
lections; from Apr. 8. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Art Center: Calif. Print- 
makers Soc.; to Mar. 30. Landscapes by Will Stephens; 
Apr. 12-22. 

OLIVET, MICH. Olivet College: Albrecht Durer; to Mar. 
21. Colored Lithographs & Woodblocks by N. Y. Artists; 
Mar. 30-Apr. 13. Engraved Portraits, 15th-18th Centuries; 
Apr. 13-27. 

OMAHA, NEB. Joslyn Memorial: Creative Art of Am. 
Negro (AFA); to Mar. 22. Prints for Children (AFA) ; 


Mar. 18-24. Tuscon Watercolor Club; to Mar. 31. Am, 
Paintings, Chicago Art Institute; Mar. 26-Apr. 26. Thru 
the Am. Landscape (AFA); Apr. 5-28. Omaha Camera 
Club; to Apr. 30. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. Public Museum: Walt Disney; to Mar. 
31. 

OTTUMWA, IA. Art Center: Children’s Paintings; to 
Mar. 21. Artists Look at Alaska; Mar. 21-Apr. ll. 
Paintings, N. Y. World’s Fair; Apr. 11-May 2. 

OXFORD, MISS. Art Gallery: Self Portraits thru the 
Ages; to Mar. 24. Maurice Braun; to Mar. 31. Caroline 
Compton; Apr. 1-30. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA. Fine Arts Center: Photog- 
raphy Ann’l. The Circus; to Mar. 31. Ann’l Artists of 
W. Va., Pa., and O.; Apr. 1-30. 

PENSACOLA, FLA. Art Center: Carnegie Prints. Polly 
Knipp Hill Etchings; to Mar. 31. Calif. Watercolors, 
Wood-Blocks, Linoleum Cuts; Apr. 1-30. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Art Alliance: Federico Castellon; 
to Mar. 15. Hallie Beagary; to Mar. 27. Architecture & 
Its Allied Arts; Mar. 18-Apr. 5. Laura Greenwood; Mar. 
28-Apr. 17. 

Museum of Art: Art in Advertising; to Mar. 29. Cave 
Paintings of India; Mar. 7-Apr. 5. Phila. Water Color 
Club; Mar. 21-Apr. 9. Silk Screen Prints; Apr. 18-May 
14. Tapestries by Contemp. French Painters; Apr. 18- 
June 14. 

Pa. Acad. of the Fine Arts: Mary Butler; to Apr. 5. Fel- 
lowship Water Color Exh.; Mar. 14-30. Fellowship Oil 
& Sculpture Exh.; Apr. 4-19. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. Berkshire Museum: Printed Cot- 
tons. Watercolors from Mass. Art. Project. Paintings by 
Berkshire Artists; to Mar. 31. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. Art Association: Members’ Show; 
Mar. 22-Apr. 5. 

PORTLAND, ME. Sweat Memorial: Ann’] Exh.; to Mar. 
28. 

PORTLAND, ORE, 4rt Museum: Jab the Axis; to Mar, 31. 
Mod. Mexican Painters; Apr. 1-30. 

PRINCETON, N. J. Princeton Univ. Rouault Prints; to 
Mar. 27. Mod. French Paintings; Apr. 27-May 11. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. Art Club: Providence Water Color 
Club Ann’l; Mar. 17-29. David Aldrich, John G. Aldrich, 
Helen Wilson; Mar. 31-Apr. 12. Stowell Sherman, Jessie 
Luther, Raymond W. Perry, Mabel W. Luther; Apr. 14-26. 

RACINE, WIS. Wustum Museum: Currier & Ives Prints. 
Am. Wood Engraving; to Mar. 30. WPA Paintings; Apr. 
1-15. Racine Painters Ann’l; Apr. 15-30. 

RALEIGH, N. C. Art Center: How Tapestries Are Made; 
to Mar. 21. Camera Club; Mar. 21-Apr. 4. 

READING, PA. Public Museum: Western Watercolors 
(AFA); Apr. 12-May 10. 

RICHMOND, VA. Museum of Fine Arts: Bienn’] Am. 
Painting; to Apr. 14. Glenna Latimer; Apr. 15-May 8. 
Catherine Moomaw; Apr. 22-May 8. 

Valentine Museum: Toys, Dolls & Infants’ Clothing of 
Yesteryear; to Mar. 28. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. Memorial Art Gallery: Internat’l 
Photography Salon; to Apr. 2. Thorne Rooms. Public 
Housing in U. S.; Apr. 3-May 3. ; 

ROCKFORD, ILL. Art Association: Student Show; Mar. 
16-Apr. 5. Ann’l Jury Show; Apr. 6-30. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. Crocker Art Gallery: Local Art- 
ists; to Mar. 28. Waunita Smith; to Mar. 31. Hans 
Meyer-Kassel, Ted Polos, Don David; Apr. 1-30. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. City Art Museum: Isabey & Boning- 
ton Prints. Independent Artists of St. Louis; to Mar. 31. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. St. Paul Gallery: Twin City Artists; to 
Mar. 31. Mod. Architecture. Abstract Painting & Emo- 
tional Design; Apr. 1-30. 

SALEM, ORE. Art Center: How Sculpture is Made; to 
Mar. 20. North Pacific Coast Indian Art; Mar. 20-Apr. 
10. Louisiana Watercolors & Drawings; Apr. 10-May 1. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. Art Center: Vance Kirkland. 


Ohio Print Processes; to Mar. 31. Early Mormon Arts 
& Crafts. Contemp. Am. Landscape Painters; Mar. 31- 
Apr. 30. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Witte Memorial: Eduardo Salgago; 
Mar. 22-31. Ann’l Exh.; Apr. 5-17. Univ. of Tex. 
Faculty Exh.; Apr. 19-30. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. Fine Arts Gallery: Karl Drerup 
Enamels, William Gropper. Art of Bronze Casting. 
Czaja Watercolors. Otto H. Schneider; to Mar. 31. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. deYoung Memorial Museum: 
Corrado Cagli. Peter Takal; to Mar. 31. 

Museum of Art: Carnegie Institute Group (AFA); to Apr. 
12. Traveling Salon, Photographic Soc. of Am.; to 
Mar. 31. 

Palace of Legion of Honor: Czaja Watercolors; from Mar. 2. 
Mod. Architecture in Calif.; from Mar. 16. Mexican 
Prints; from Mar. 22. Britain at War; from Mar. 29. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. Museum of Art: French 
Painting; to Mar. 31. Ann’l Santa Barbara & Vicinity 
Artists; Apr. 1-30. 

SANTA FE, N. M. Museum of N. M.: Red Cross Poster 
Contest. Pierre Meneger; to Mar. 31. R. Mead, E. 
Romero, A. Dawes; Apr. 1-30. 

SARASOTA, FLA. Art Assn.: Members’ Ann’l; to Mar. 
17. Contemp. Americans; Mar. 21-Apr. 7. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Skidmore College: The- 
atrical Art; to Mar. 25. Alfrida Storm Paintings; Apr. 
1-30. 

SCRANTON, PA. Everhart Museum: British Artists 
Prints; to Mar. 31. Anthracite Photographic Salon. Bali 
Photographs. Apr. 1-30. 

SEATTLE, WASH. Art Museum: Northwest Printmakers. 

Raymond Hill Paintings. 

Uncommissioned — Portraits 


Contemp. Argentine Art. 
Leland Curtis Paintings. 
(AFA); to Apr. 5. Northwest Watercolor Soc. Ann’l, 
Mark Tobey. Pre-Columbian & Colonial Exh.; Apr. 9- 
May 3. 

Univ. of Wash.: Silk Screen Prints; Apr. 3-24. Marli 
Ehrmann Textiles; Apr. 1-30. 

SHREVEPORT, LA. State Art Gallery: Lorena F. At- 
wood; to Mar. 27. La. Colleges Ann’]; Mar. 29-Apr. 24. 

Woman’s Dept. Club: Soldier-Artists Exh. (AFA); Mar. 
8-22. 

SIOUX CITY, IA. Art Center: Water Painting Technique. 
Craft Unit, Ia.. Art Program; to Mar. 31. Sioux City & 
Vicinity Show. Camera Club Ann’l; Apr. 1-30. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. State Museum: Karl Wolfe Water- 
colors: to Mar. 31. Frost Coll. of Indian Trade Beads. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Museum of Fine Arts: Collector’s 
Items; to Mar. 31. Deerfield Valley Art Assn.; Mar, 22- 
Apr. 12. 

G. W. V. Smith Gallery: Embroidered Murals. Porcelli 
Paintings. Contemp. Am. Glass; to Mar, 25. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. Art Museum: Pan. Am. Exh.; to 
Mar. 30. Ann’l] Exh.; Apr. 1-30. 

STATE COLLEGE, PA. College Art Gallery: Art from 
Undergraduate Centers; to Mar. 31. Contemp. European 
& Am. Prints; Apr. 15-30. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. Museum of Fine Arts: Ann’l Exh. 
Assoc. Artists of Syracuse; to Apr. 12. 

TACOMA, WASH. College of Puget Sound: Pre-Colonial 
Latin-Am. Art. Contemp. South Am. Paintings; to 
Mar. 28. 

TOLEDO, O. Museum of Art: The Art of Chile; to 
Apr. 26. 

TOPEKA, KAN. Community Art Center: New England 
Paintings; to Mar. 28. Watercolor Group; Mar, 28-Apr. 21. 
Raymond Eastwood; Apr. 1-15. Helen Hodge; Apr. 15-30. 

Washburn Munic. Univ.: 50 Watercolors from Sect. Fine 
Arts; to Mar. 30. 50 Etchings from Chicago Soc. of 
Etchers; Apr. 1-20. 

TULSA, OKLA. Philbrook Art Center: O. B. Jacobson 
Paintings. Regional Building. Tulsa Artists Guild. 
Shapes of Things; to Mar. 31. 


UNIVERSITY, ALA. 
ductions. O’Keeffe Prints; 
Exh.; Apr. 21-May 15. 

UNIVERSITY, LA. La. State Univ.: Popular Art of Mex- 
ico; to Mar. 31. Useful Objects under $10; Apr. 7-18. 

UNIVERSITY, VA. Univ. of Va.: Portraits of Children 
(AFA); Apr. 6-27. 

WASHINGTON, D. €. Arts Club: Ruth Perkins Safford, 
Frank Rines; to Mar. 20. 


Univ. of Ala.: Nat. Gallery Repro- 
to Apr. 6. Ann’l Student 


Wm. Meyerowitz, J. J. Lankes; 


Mar. 22-Apr. 10. Daisy Erb, Elaine Drake; Apr. 12- 
May 1. 
Corcoran Gallery: Contemp. Ceramic Art; to Mar. 25. 


Henry Varnum Poor; to Mar, 29. Paul Sample; to Apr. 
9. Ann’] Wash. Water Color Club; Apr. 4-26. 
D. A. R. Museum: Potteries & China; to June 1. 


Howard Univ.: Negro Subjects by White Artists. 18th, 
19th, 20th Century Artists; to Mar, 31. 
Whyte Gallery: Bertha Briggs; to Mar. 31. Ruth Starr 


Rose; from Apr. 7. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. J’ellesley College Museum: Welles- 
ley Soc. of Artists: to Mar. 30. 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. Norton Gallery: Palm Beach 
Art Lg. Exh.; to Mar. 31. Fla. College Art Depts., 
Ringling Sch. of Art Faculty; Apr. 4-19. 

WHEELING, W. VA. Art Club: Woodbury Memorial 
Exh. (AFA); to Mar. 30. 

WICHITA, KAN. Art Museum: Ann’l Exh.; to Mar. 31. 
Old Manuscripts. Kansas Artists; Apr. 1-30. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. Williams College: Wooden 
House in America; Mar. 16-30. 5 Centuries of Italian 
Painting; Apr. 7-30. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 4rt Center: Ancient Arts, Pre- 
Inca Period; to Mar. 29. Historic & Patriotic Del.; 
Apr. 8-26. 

WILMINGTON, N. C. Museum of Art: Mod. Architec- 
ture of N. C.; to Mar. 31. Silk Screen Prints; Apr. 1-20. 

WORCESTER, MASS. Art Museum: A Decade of Am. 
Painting; to Mar. 22. 


YONKERS, N. Y. Hudson River Museum: Miniature 
Americana; Mar. 15-Apr. 15. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. Butler Art Institute: Albert Pels. 


Polish Artists Prints; to Mar. 29. 


Mar. 20-Apr. 12. 


Ohio Retrospective; 


WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


NATIONAL 


3RD ANNUAL: AMERICAN COLOR PRINT SOCIETY, 

PHILADELPHIA 

Mar. 25-Apr. 11. Philadelphia Print Club. Open to all 
color print makers. Media: all color print. Jury. Entry 


cards due Mar. 14; work Mar. 16, Mary Mullineux, 
Sec’y, 11 W. Walnut Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


WASHINGTON WATER COLOR CLUB ANNUAL 

Mar. 27-Apr. 26. Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington. Open 
to all painters. Media: water color, pastel, etching. prints, 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 23; work Mar. 25. 
Board of Managers, % Frances Hungerford Combs, Sec- 
retary, 3820 Kanawha St., Washington, D. C. 


32ND ANNUAL: CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF FINE 

ARTS, HARTFORD 

Mar. 28-Apr. 19. Morgan Memorial. Open to all artists. 
Media: oil, sculpture, black & white. Jury. Cash prizes. 
Work due Mar. 20. Carl Ringius, Sec’y, Box 204, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

1ST NATIONAL WATER COLOR ANNUAL: MISSIS- 

SIPPI ART ASSOCIATION, JACKSON 

Apr. 2-30. Municipal Art Gallery, Jackson. Open to all 
American artists. Media: water color, gouache, tempera. 
Jury. Cash prize. Entry cards & work due Mar. 25. 
William Hollingsworth, Jr., Exhib. Sec., 839 N. State 
St., Jackson, Miss. 

NEW YORK SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS 

Apr. 8-28. Fine Arts Galleries, New York, N. Y. Open to 
all artists on payment of $5 membership dues. Media: 
all. No jury. No prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 13. Work 
due Mar. 31. Fred Buchholz, Executive Secretary, So- 
ciety of Independent Artists, 19 Bethune St., New York, 
Ne Y? 


116TH PAINTING & SCULPTURE ANNUAL: NA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
Apr. 8-May 16. National Academy Galleries. New York 


City. Open to all American artists or painters and sculptors 
working in U. S. Media: painting, sculpture. Jury. Work 
due Mar. 23. National Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York. N. Y. 


SPRING SALON: ACADEMY OF ALLIED ARTS, NEW 

YORK CITY 

Apr. 16-May 16. Academy of Allied Arts, 349 W. 86 St. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, water color. No jury. 
Entry cards due Apr. 4. Leo Nadon, Director, 349 W. 
86 St., New York, N. Y. 

NEGRO ARTISTS OF AMERICA: 

VERSITY 

Apr. 19-May 10. Atlanta University, Georgia. Open to all 
American Negro artists. Media: oil and water color. Jury. 
Cash prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 4. Work due Apr. 8-13. 
Hale Woodruff, Art Exhibition Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga, 

ANNUAL: INDEPENDENT PAINTERS & SCULPTORS 

OF HARTFORD 

Apr. 25-May 16. Avery Memorial. Open to all artists. Entry 
fee $1.00. Media: oil, water color, gouache, sculpture. 
No jury. Popular prize. Entry cards due Apr. 13; work 
Apr. 20. 

21ST INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 

COLORS: ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 

May 14-Aug. 23. Art Institute of Chicago. Open to Ameri- 
can & foreign artists. Media: water color, pastel, tempera, 
gouache. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 23. 
Work due Mar. 20-Apr. 9. Daniel Catton Rich, Director 
of Fine Arts, The Art Institute of Chicago, Ill. 


REGIONAL 


EAST 


AUDUBON ARTISTS EXHIBITION: 
Noes 


Apr. 19-May 2. Eighth St. Gallery, New York, N. Y. Open 


ATLANTA UNI- 


Chairman, 


WATER 


NEW YORK, 
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to professional artists of New York City & environs. 
Media: all. $3 entry fee. Jury. Murray Rosenberg, Sec- 
retary, Audubon Artists, 740 West 187th St., New York, 


Nee Ye 


DELAWARE SPRING WATER COLOR ANNUAL: 

WILMINGTON SOCIETY OF THE FINE ARTS 

May. Delaware Art Center. Open to Delaware residents, 
pupils of Howard Pyle, or members. Media: water color, 
drawing, prints, illustration. Jury. Constance Moore, Di- 
rector, Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts, Delaware Art 
Center Building, Park Drive, Wilmington, Del. 


SOUTH 


22ND ANNUAL: SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE, 

ATHENS 

Apr. 9-30. Athens, Ga. Open to artists born in the South 
or resident there two years, on payment of membership 
fee. Media: oil, water colors, pastels, sculpture, graphic 
arts, artistic crafts. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards & work due 
Mar. 12. Ethel Hutson, Secretary-Treasurer, Southern 
States Art League, 7321 Panola St., New Orleans, La. 


4TH ANNUAL: PARKERSBURG FINE ARTS CENTER 

Apr. 26-May 30. Parkersburg Fine Arts Center, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. Open to residents & former residents of 
Ohio, Pa., Va., W. Va. Media: oil, water color. Jury. 
Cash prizes. Entry cards due Apr, 17. Parkersburg Fine 
Arts Center, 317 Ninth St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


MID-WEST 


29TH ANNUAL: WISCONSIN PAINTERS & SCULP- 

TORS, MILWAUKEE 

Apr. 1-13. Milwaukee Art Institute. Open to artists who 
have resided in Wisconsin at least a year. Media: oil, 
water color, pastel, sculpture. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry 
cards due Mar. 16; work Mar. 20. Marion L. Burnham, 
Sec., Milwaukee Art Institute, 772 N. Jefferson St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


EVERYMAN’S ANNUAL: 

LEAGUE 

Apr. 21-May 5. Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. Media: all. 
No jury. Prizes. Entry cards & work due Apr. 17. Paul 
Yeagley, Exhibition Chairman, Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts, Columbus, O. 


COLUMBUS ART 


WEST 
3RD ANNUAL: ARTISTS OF LOS ANGELES & VI- 
CINITY 
March & April. Los Angeles County Museum. Open to 
artists living within 100 miles of Los Angeles. Media: 
oil, sculpture, craft. Jury. Roland McKinney, Director, 


Los Angeles County Museum, Exposition Pk., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


3RD TACOMA & SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON AN- 

NUAL: TACOMA ART ASSOCIATION 

April. College of Puget Sound, Tacoma. Open to artists in 
Tacoma and counties of Southwest Washington. Media: 
oil, water color, sculpture. Jury. Cash prizes. Melvin 
Kohler, Director, Tacoma Art Association, 15th & Warner 
St., Tacoma, Wash. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND FELLOWSHIPS 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, BATON ROUGE 

Two Graduate Fellowships. Two years of advanced study 
for those taking M.A. in fine arts. Applicants must 
have A.B. degree, technical experience & creative 
achievement in some field of art. Studies entail ad- 
vanced work in fresco & easel painting, design, sculp- 
ture, graphic art & art education. Appointments by 
Fine Arts faculty. Applications filed by Mar. 15. Ralph 
L. Wickiser, Dept. of Fine Arts, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, La. 


SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION 

Abraham Rosenberg Traveling Scholarship. Applicants must 
have attended Calif. School of Fine Arts for at least 
two terms; and shall have completed original work in 
the fine arts. Age limit 25-35 years; applicants over 
35 considered in exceptional cases. Scholarship not lim- 
ited to study abroad & may include special research in 
this country. Applicants must submit plan of work 
which may be in any subject taught in Calif. School 
of Fine Arts. Questionnaire, plan and examples of 
work must be presented to Committee by Mar. 31. 
Awards usually for one year. Stipend varies with indi- 
vidual project. For application blanks apply, Helen K,. 
Forbes, 800 Chestnut St., San Francisco, Calif. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, NEW YORK 

Pulitzer Travelling Scholarship in Art. Award of $1500 to 
an American art student between the ages of 15 & 30. 
Work due Apr. 6. Art school of the National Academy of 
Design, 109th St. & Amsterdam Ave., New York City 

CUMMINGTON SCHOOL, CUMMINGTON, MASS. 

Competitive scholarship in painting & apprenticeship in 
ceramics at Cummington School’s summer session. Living 
& instruction provided for ten-week period. Open to 
young men & women unable to finance study without full 
aid. Candidates must have completed secondary school 
& have done considerable study in field. Applications 
filed by Mar. 15. Registrar, Cummington School, Cum- 
mington, Mass. 

SCHOLASTIC AWARDS COMMITTEE, PITTSBURGH 

Scholarships in art at twenty-four leading art schools, in 
most cases providing full year’s tuition. Winners selected 
by National Scholastic Scholarship Jury at Annual National 
High School Exhibition, to be held at Fine Arts Galleries 
of Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., in May. Sixteen re- 
gional elimination exhibitions held in advance in coopera- 
tion with local department stores. Entries in eighteen dif- 
ferent arts and crafts classifications are invited from stu- 
dents in seventh through twelfth grades, in public, private 
and parish schools in the U. S. and possessions, and 
Canada. For full information write: Scholastic, 220 E. 
42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA 

Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship. Applicants must be 
college graduates whose major studies have been in one 
of the following: music, art, architecture. Stipend of 
$1000. Applications due May 1. For application blanks 
and instructions write: Dean Rexford Newcomb, College 
of Fine and Applied Arts, Room 110, Architecture Build- 
ing, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


COMPETITIONS 


AMERICAN RED CROSS COMPETITION: SECTION 

OF FINE ARTS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS ADMINISTRA- 

TION, FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY, WASHINGTON, 

D. C. 

A competition to enlist the collaboration of American 
artists in interpreting the activities of The American 
Red Cross by means of: 1. Significant posters. 2. Real- 
istic visual records. (Paintings, Water Colors, Draw- 
ings, Prints). Artists are advised to employ medium to 
which they are most accustomed. Subjects include nu- 
merous activities of The Red Cross, a summary of 
which may be obtained from local Red Cross Chapter 
or from G. Stewart Brown, Public Information Director, 
National Red Cross Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 
The following jury will select & recommend works to 
be purchased: Olin Dows, Charles Coiner, Edward B. 
Rowan, Holger Cahill, G. Stewart Brown, Forbes Wat- 
son. For works purchased for nation-wide display pur- 
poses The Red Cross will pay $300. For works not to 
be used for display purposes, but to be reproduced in 
the press and Red Cross publications or shown in ex- 
hibitions, the sums paid will be: $40 for oil sketches 
or water colors, $20 for drawings, $10 for prints. Works 
must be submitted, postmarked on or before Mar. 18, 
to Section of Fine Arts, Public Buildings Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Each package must be clearly 
marked American Red Cross Competition. For complete 
information about competition apply to Section of Fine 
Arts. 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL DAY POSTER COMPETI- 

TION: AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSN. 

To select outstanding poster to depict services of voluntary 
hospitals to the people of America & to commemorate 
birthday of Florence Nightingale. Jury: Daniel Catton 
Rich, John Averill, Stanley Ekman, Wm. A. Kittredge, 
L. Moholy-Nagy. $200 first award; three $50 awards. 
Four winning artists will also receive hospital insurance 
for one year. Work due Mar. 20. For complete infor- 
mation write C. Rufus Rorem, American Hospital Assn., 
18 E. Division St., Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL COMPETITION FOR AN EMBLEM: 

AMERICAN PSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION 

A competition, in connection with its centenary in 1944, 
sponsored by the American Psychiatric Association, for 
the design of an appropriate emblem, Designs may be 
executed in any medium, Jury of selection: Eric Gugler, 
Leon Kroll, Paul Manship. $500 available for three 
awards. Work due Apr. 15. For information concerning 
general ideas of the contest, write Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, 
14 E. 75 St., New York, N. Y.; for administrative details, 
write Austin Davies, American Psychiatric Association, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


THROUGH THE AMERICAN LANDSCAPE 


An exhibition of oils, water colors, pastels, prints, mural 
sketches selected by Kaj Klitgaard from among those used to 
illustrate his book of this title, published last Autumn by 
the University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, ($3.50) 


> 


A list of the works in the exhibition follows: 


CRUG MOEATICISIV MEME tae es gcd ss Land, Sea and Fog (Watercolor) 
latso(@ciey, AR ateynek tm. 5.5 oe eee Horses Against the Sky 


ISS Roa rete A USD ysangt te) Ns Os New England Hurricane (Watercolor) 
Inievarciely CWaatel ah 20 dues WON, Sate a ie Dakota Badlands 
Stayed teats (Qlntchd cs Gs: oa cee Rail Road Crossing 
VeLCL SICILY fe een aa ee Hc ae cee oe Cattle Country, West Texas (Pastel) 
CastellommredericOs) ee Gass a gees. ssh Blind Leading the Blind 
ret vem OMhrotcuartwen ts 660s cl ga: The Butte 
Yahav: Zhe Well et ake. © el ae 8 Green Pastures (watercolor) 
MAC me ALOU CM et Nk oa a te Academic Portrait (Lithograph) 
Piehemecheste + ase ae ot ee, Sunset 
CORT UREN DY RS oc 5) SUR ae ee a Snow Valley 
raldthwaite, “Atinies toys. ss ks. ces Negro and Mule 
Plochem lexandrewe.G. geet eas’ acacae Erosion No. 2. Mother Earth Laid Bare 
Elunterjkussell Vernon. .4.,...........: West Texas Town 
Kemah OockwWell mara 2 bint cumbia mes Mail Service in Tropics {Mural 

i FS 1S no Sy don ne Mail Service in Arctic iene 
KelitedarcsC score amare. oo to Landscape with Blooming Tree 
EOC KW OOCS WidT CUE Mitcatme cick. eo als G Autumn in Arroyo Seco (Watercolor) 
WieGracdy i) Oliatee. ine ee Se ple oe Judgment Day 
Iles hmR COULDA Me gaat ene sees ee ge Post Office Interior (Watercolor) 
IEG Reha id s Eigha ios iad 8 os eee Early Summer 
IMechE Tan Kiet nee ae cae asl Dangers of the Mail {Mural \ 

* ec ae Sek a Pony Express teeetes i 
US a alse Gntbtebae (at <n Equilibrium 
iteaabera [folate ere. eo OS Pee ree Winter Landscape (Watercolor) 
\WWikilligae, 7M matol la Gere, oot, 5 a) ee ores The Causeway 


Rental Fee, three weeks, $150. 


Bookings during the summer months at considerably reduced fees are still 
open. For full information write Miss Helen Cambell, Exhibition Secretary 


The AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
National Headquarters: Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


i 


Portrait of the Burgomaster Jan Six 


The Unseen Rembrandt 


by Wilham M. Ivins, Jr. 


A book of pictures, including enlarged details which 
show how Rembrandt drew with brush, pen, and point. 


Quarto. 84 plates. Bound in boards. Price $2.50 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, Fifth Ave. & 82nd St.,. NEW YORK 


